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'preface 

This  monograph  is  the  outgrowth  of  Investigations 
carried  on  by  the  author  while  a  member  of  the  economic  seminary 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.   The  chief  documentary  sources 
of  Information  have  been  the  trade  union  publications  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Library.   Documentary  Information,  however,  has  been 
supplemented  by  personal  observations  and  Interviews  with  lead- 
ing trade  unionists  In  Baltimore,  and  with  the  secretaries  of  a 
number  of  national  unions. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  for  the 
assistance  received  from  Professor  Jacob  H,  Hollander  and  Pro- 
fessor George  E.  Bamett. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

A  helper,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  study,  is  a  person 
employed  to  help  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  skilled  journeyman  or 
journeymen  under  whose  supervision  to  some  extent  he  works.    The 
essential  marks  of  a  helper  as  here  defined  are  two:   (1)  he  is  em- 
ployed to  promote  the  work  of  another  or  others.   (2)  he  is  supervised 
in  his  work  to  some  extent  by  the  mechanic  or  mechanics  whom  he  assists. 
These  marks  of  identification  are  extremely  variable.   A  helper's  assist- 
ance to  a  journeyman  may  be  as  remote  as  that  of  supplying  material,  or 
so  immediate  that  he  works  hand  to  hand  with  him  at  all  times.   Also,  . 
the  supervision  exercised  by  a  journeyman  over  a  helper  may  extend  no 
farther  than  the  giving  of  directions  as  to  t'he  placing  of  material, 
or  it  may  be  so  close  that  the  helper  does  no  work  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible  to  the  mechanic  who  is  directing  him. 

Eased  upon  the  nature  of  their  work  and  upon  their  relation 
to  journeymen  in  the  performance  of  the  same,  helpers  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes:    (l)  remote  or  indirect  helpers,   (2) 
helpers  proper  and  (3)  advanced  helpers. 

By  a  remote  helper  is  meant  an  assistant  who  does  not  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  journeymen.  A  workman  of  this  class  is, 
as  a  rule,  unskilled  and  is  known  in  union  circles  as  a  laborer. 


1.   All  or  none  of  these  classes  may  be  found  in  a  single  trade. 


He  does  preparatory  and  after  work  whicn  is  necessary  to  but  usually 
not  claimed  by  journeymen  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  trade.    In  other 

'.vords,  his  work  ends  or  begins  at  the  lines  marking  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  trade.    Such  a  helper  ownin-3  to  a  close  connection  in  work  must 
of  necessity  come  frequently  under  the  supervision  of  a  journeyman. 
The  hod  carrier  for  example,  is  a  helper  of  this  class.   He  is  a  labor- 
er who  neither  does  nor  helps  to  do  any  of  the  work  claimed  as  brick- 
layers* work.   He  is  confined  to  the  carrying  of  brick  and  mortar  which 
'■'■ork  is  necessary  that  the  craftsmen  may  proceed  with  their  duties. 
As  a  rule  the  hod  carrier  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreman  but 

incidentally,  he  receives  orders  from  the  journeyman  whom  he  assists. 

Remote  helpers  take  various  forms  in  the  different  trades 
and  industries.   In  the  building  and  in  the  metal  trades  7;here  strength 
and  endurance  are  required,  they  are,  for  most  part,  mature  men.   In 
many  industries  such,  for  instance,  as  textile  mills,  garment  factories 
glass  bottle  establishments  and  printing  offices,  this  class  of  helpers 
is  composed  largely  of  boys,  often  spoken  of  as  the  small  help  class. 
Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  these  indirect  helpers  are  former 
journeymen  who  on  account  of  intemperance,  injury,  or  other  causes, 
fail  to  secure  positions  requiring  skill  or  carrying  with  them  much 
responsibility. 

HELPERS  PROPER. 
This  class  of  helpers  consists  of  those  whose  work  is 
so  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  journeymen  that  it  is  necessary,  or 
at  least  desirable,  that  they  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  journe 
nen  a  majority  or  all  of  the  time.    "^his  'roup  of  helpers  according  to 
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the  primary  purpose   for  which  they   are   employed     may  be   subdivided 
into    (a)    helpers  Mfho   assist   mechanics   at   'vork   which  cannot   be  per- 
formed by   one  man,    and    (b)    helpers  whose   employment    is   due  wholly   to 
a  division  oT   labor. 

In  many   trades   there   ie  'vork   which  one   man  car.not   do, 
and   the   sub-division  of  which   so   that   part   can  be  done  by   one  person 
and  part   by   another   or  others,    each  beinjj    independent    in   the  perform- 
ance of   his  particular  duties,    is    impossible.        The   'rocess    is   a  unity 
and  must  be   executed   as   such    .         In  many   cases   thijrs    is    no    clear-cut 
assignment   of  v/ork    for   the   helper    ,   what    he   does  being    left   to   the 
exi-en^y   of   the   case   and  the  discretion  of  the    journeymein.        Each 
steair.  fitter,    for    instance,   must   have   an  assistant , because   he   cannot 
by  himself  do   the  physical   labor   necessary   for  performing    the  '.vork, 
neither  can  the   liftin^^   and  adjusting   of   the   hea'ry  fixtures  be  divided 
into    component  parts.        "^he    journeym  n  and  his   helper  work   hand  to   hand, 
ti.e   helper   doing    that   which  the   steam  fitter  orders  him  to   do. 

In  other   cases,    especially   in  operating   .'naci. incry , 
tiicre    is   a  well   defined   line  betv/een  the   work   of   a  helper   and  a   journey- 
man,  but    the   necessity   for   the   use  of  helpers    is   the   same    as   in  the 
case  of   steam  fitting.      For   example,  on  a  quadruple  printing  press    it 
is   necessary   to   have   about   six   men, one   of    .vhom  has   charge   of   the  work, 
all   of   the  others  being   assistants      commonly   known  as   press   assistants. 
Each  as3istant   has   a   specific   n-ork   to  do,    but    the   unified  work  of   op.-r- 
ating   the  press   requires  that    all  the  work   le    in  charge  of  one  man. 
Another  example  of  this   type,    which   is  different    in  some   respects   from 
the  presorr.ai's   as^^istant,    is   the   helper  to   the   elevator   constructor. 
This   helper   is   a  kind  of   specialist   who   can  do   a  specific   part   of  a 
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coHiplex  travie.   He  may  be  something;  of  a  machinist,  an  electrical 
worker  or  an  operator  of  a  hydraulic  press,  all  of  'vhich  are  parts 
of  elevator  construction.   As  in  the  cat^e  of  the  printing  press,  it 
is  essential  that  some  person  have  ggneral  supervision  of  the  entire 
work.    This  person  is  the  jourr.n^raan  elevator  constructor  who  is  master 
of  all  parts  of  the  trade. 

The  second  group  of  helpers  proper,  like  that  of  the 
remote  helper  clas;?,  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  a  division  of  labor. 
I^  tile  setting,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  helpers  are 

to  mix  the  cement  mortar  and  carry  it  to  the  tile  layer,  soak  the 
tiles  when  such  a  process  is  necessary,  to  grout  (file  joints)  the 
tile  vork  after  it  is  finished,  to  clean  the  work  off,  and  some  times 
to  cut  tile  when  pieces  are  required  to  fit  a  certain  space.   Obvious- 
ly, all  this  work  could  be  done  by  the  tile  setter  himself,  for  there 
is  no  part  of  the  wotk  where  a  journayraan  and  his  helper  work  hand  to 
hand  at  work  which  one  man  alone  could  not  do.    It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  a  division  of  labor  wherein  a  comparatively  unskilled  man  assists, 
a  skilled  one  by  relieving  him  of  particular  parts  of  a  trade. 

Helpers  proper  who  are  employed  primarily  to  assist 
journeymen  at  heavy  or  complex  work  may  come  in  time  to  rio  the  more 
simple  parts  of  the  trade  which  requires  V  ut  one  -vorkman.   V'here  this 
is  true,  the  a^  oj^e  division  based  on  the  purpose  of  employment  disp 
appears.   For  instance,  a  boiler  maker's  helper  '.".-as  originally  em- 
ployed to  assist  a  boiler  maker  at  heavy  lifting;  and  in  putting  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  boiler  which  absolutely  require  two  or  more 
workmen.   Gradually  this  helper  has  come  to  perform  the  simpler  parts 
of  boiler  makiag.   The  extent  to  which  this  has  reached  is  indicated 
in  a  typical  agreement  between  the  Cavenport  Locomotive  ^orks  and  the 
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helpers   of  that    shop.        This   agreement    stipulates   thaf'helpers'v.'ork 
shall  be   the  operating  of   shears^    punches   and   drill  presses,    threading 
stop  bolts,    attendint;   tool   room,    heatinc;,   on  flange   fires,    tapping   out 
holes   for   the  bolts   and   running    in  stay  bolts,    firing   and  testing  boiler- s 

and   all   work  helping   boiler  makers   and  boiler  makers'    apprentices    in 

la 
the  performance  of   their  various   duties." 

ADVANCED    HELPERS. 

By  advanced   helper,    as   this   terra   is    to  be  used    ,    means 
one  who    is   doing   a    journeyman's   work,   but   under  the   supervision  of 
a   journeyman.        He    is    simply   a  helper  proper    in  his   transition  stage 
to   that   of   a  full   mechanic.   An   improver   in  tile    laying,    fgr    instance, 
is   a   helper  proper  who   has  bean  given  an  assistant   of   his   own,    and    is 
doing   the   work  of   a   journeyman,   but   usually  under  the   supervision  of   a 
competent    tile   layer.         In  short,    he    is   a  helper  on  probation.      The 
junior  or    improver    in  the  plumbing   trade,    and  the   advanced  or  appren- 
tice  helper   in  the  blacksmith  trade   are   similar  to   the    improvers  of 
the   tile    layers.      The    improver    in  the   carpenters'    trade,    the   handy 
laborer    in  brick    laying,    and  the    "handymen"    in  the  machine   and  boiler 
maker   shops,   \7hile   doing    journeymen's    .vork   and   uein^^    journeymen's   tools, 
are   usually   confined  to   certain  kinds  of  work.      The   chief   difference   of 
an  advanced  helper  of   this   type   and  a  helper  proper,   \yhose    existence 

is   a  direct   result   of   a  division  of   labor,    is   that   the   fgrmer   is    not 

2 

80  directly  under  the   supervision  of  a  mechanic   as   is   the    latter. 

la     Bciler  1/iakers  "journalT  Oct.    1*908,   P..  726. 

2  Advanced  helpers   do    rrX   always   work   under   the   supervision  of 

journeyiLen,   but    since   they  more  often  do,    they   are    in   this   study   con- 
sidered as    included  within  the   scope  of  the   definition  given  to   the 
term  helper.      An  advanced  helper   is   an  assistant   of  a  different   type 
from  the  helper  proper.        The    former    is   a  helper  on  a  particular    job/ 
he  assists   by   actually   doing   the   sarf:e   kind  of   work  as   the    journeyman  does 
The   latter   as-ists   a  mechanic   by   relieving   him  of   certair,  parts  of  the 
work  of  a  trade. 


The  helper  class  as  herein  defined^  clastaified  and  described, 
includes  all  auxiliay  workmen  or  assistants  in  or  connected  v;ith  a 
trade  or  industry.   Inasmuch  as  this  use  of  the  term  is  not  in  harmony 

with  its  use  in  many  trades,  it  is  necessary  in  order  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  in  order  to  set  forth  the  helper  problem  in  all  its 
phases, to  explain  some  of  the  different  uses  of  the  term  common  in 
labor  circles. 

There  is  a  group  of  trades  in  which  auxiliary  workmen  are 
divided  into  two  and  some  tiroes  three  classes,  one  of  v/hich  is  techi 
nically  known  as  the  helper^  class.    Thus  in  a  machine  shop  a  person 
known  as  a  laborer  sweeps  the  floor,  carts  material  about  the  shop, 
renoves  the  finished  product,  and  performs  other  general  work  of  like 
nature.    Another  ^roup  of  "vorkmen  called  helpeis  are  men  of  some  skill, 
or  at  least  men  of  some  experience,  in  a  machine  shop.    These  helpers 
work  in  closer  contact  with  the  raachini^st  than  do  the  laborers.   They 
get  tools  for  the  journeymen,  oil,  and  help  to  operate  machines,  supply 
material  to  the  machines  and  do  other  work  which  brings  them  under  di- 

rect  supervision  of  the  mechanics  whom  they  assist,  and  in  a  gereral 

.;-rour 
way  only  under  the  iourneymen  of  the  shops.    Still  another/of  auxiliary 

workmen  known  as''handyrf.en"  or  specialists  are  employed  in  machine  ships. 
"Handy:r;en"  orii-inally  meant,  as  the  name  signifies,  one  who  could  make 
himself  useful  in  various  ways  about  a  shop.   Sometimes  he  would  direct- 
ly assist  a  mechanic;  at  other  times  he  would  be  engaged  in  work  re- 
quiring a  comparatively  low  degree  of  skill, in  which  case  he  frequently 
worked  almost  independently. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  these  three  clas^^es  of  auxiliary  work- 
men, laborers,  helpers  and  handymen  correspond  respectively  to  remote 
helpers,  helpers  proper,  and  advanced  helpers,  as  previously  described, 
but  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  not  included  within  the  term 
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3 

AS  the  machinists  use  it. 

Unions,  as  a  rule,  never  consider  any  workman  a  helper  unless 
the  work  of  that  person  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  trade.  From 
the  union  standpoint,  trade  lines  separate  the  laborers  from  the  helpers, 
But,  inasmuch  as  these  lines  are  more  or  less  arbitrarily  drawn,  and 
subject  to  frequent  change,  any  attempt  to  follow  out  this  distinction 
would  result  unsatisfactorily.   To  illustrate,  the  United  Association 
of  Bricklayers  and  Masons  do  not  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  the 
carrying  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  consequently,  do  not  consider  the 
hod  carriers  as  their  helpers.    However,  in  Porto  Rico,  where  the 
bricklayers  are  organized  under  the  American  Federation,  the  trade 

lines  are  extended  and  the  hod  carrier  is  considered  the  bricklayer's 

4 
helper. 


3  In  boiler  making,  besides  the  laborers,  helpers  and  handymen, 

as  described  above,  there  is  a  class  of  aiixiliary  workmen  known  as 
holders  on,  who  hold  bolts  while  a  mechanic  fastens  them. 

In  printing  press  rooms  there  are  three  distince  types  of  hel- 
pers proper,  viz:   feeders,  feeders  helpers  and  press  assistants,  all 
of  whom  aseis  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  journeymen  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  presses.   The  feeder's  helper  is  a  sub-helper. 

Likewise  in  other  trades,  helpers  are  variously  classified  and 
named.   This  makes  it  impractical  to  try  to  follow  union  usage  in  a 
study  of  auxiliary  workmen. 

4  Unions  are  frequently  bothered  in  deciding  when  to  consider 
laborers  as  auxiliary  workmen  in  a  trade,  and  hence  to  know  when  to 
apply  the  term  helper  to  them.    In  1910,  when  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  becam.e  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffers,  Helpers  and  Stablemen,  it  was  ^^roposed  that  all 
garage  men  be  included  under  the  term  helper,  but  after  some  discussion, 
it  was  decided  to  add  the  work  stablemen,  and  thus  restrict  the  meaning 
of  helper  from  what  was  just  proposed.   See  Convention  Proceedings, 
1910,  p.  10. 
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The   helpeff,     especially   where   organized,    is  often  thought  of   not 
so  much   as   an  assistant,    lut   as   one   who    is  organized  Vjy   the   union  as   a 
helper;    not    so  much  as   one  who   holds   a  definite  position  but   as  one  whom 
the  union  re£'ards   as    capable   to    fill   a  certain  position.      In  other  words, 
a  helpei     is    looked   upon  as   one  who    is  branded  by   a  union  as   a  helper, 
despite   the  work  he  rr.ay  do.        This   truth  was   impressed   upon  the  '<vriter 
when  he   was    shown  through  a   lar^e    locomotive    shop  by   a  machinist  who  pointe.1 
out   a  number  of  persons   as   helpers,    though   they   are  apparently   assisting 
no   one.      On  asking    for   an  explanation,    it   was    learned  that   these  men 
pointed  out    as   helpers,   were  doint];   the  work   which  machinists  were   supposed 
to   do,   but    that   the   guide   considered  them  helpers,   because   that   was  the 
union  stamp  H'hich  they  bore.      In  perusing    labor    journals,    one   is   impressed 
with  the   frequency  that    this   signification   is  given  to   thj   term.      The 

following    from  the   report   of  vCrganizer   Cummin£s,of  the   Rteamf  itters ,,    is 

5 
quite  typical "A  shop  of  one   wr.    Miller   using,  mostly   helpers". 

It    now  remains   to   differentiate   the   helper    from  two   other   classes 

of  workman  with  whom  he   has  been  more  or   less    confused.      These   are    (l) 

apprentices, and   {'d)      workmen.      -Siibordinate    in  rank   to  other  workmen  on  a 

job  or   in  a   shop,   but   who  bear   neither  of   the   essential  marks  of  a  helper, 

"5  The~Ste'am~Fitter,~I/iay~  "1908"  'pT  5. 

A   helper    is   often  defined  on  a  basis   of  skill   and   time  of  service 
rather   than   from  the   nature  of   the   work  he  does,      -^hus   an  agreement   be- 
tween Electrical  workers   and   employers  of   New  York  aefines   a  helper   as 
"A  man  wi.o   has  worked   at   the   elcetrical   construction  '■  usiness   more  than 
two  years,    and  has   passed  the   examination  provided   for   herein  and  has 
been  admitted  to   the  union."        See    Annual  Report,    'lew  Y<^rk   nureau  of   Labor 
and  Statistics,    1908,    Part    1,   p.    3B1. 
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With  the  decay   of   the  apprentice   Bystem  and   the   development   of 
a  helper  system  of   learning   a  trade,    the    lines  of  cleavage  between  a 
helper   and   ar  ar-rentice   have   become   sornww'-.at    nVsoure   an;i    in  popular 
usi^e    the   distinction  which  should  be  ruade   r  etween  the    t'vo   has   not   teen 
carefully   otserved.      To  grasp   fully   the   problems  growin.^   out   of   the    in- 
tricate  relation  between  the   helper   and   the   ani  rnntice,    and   to   clear   up 
the   confusion  arising    therefrom,    three  things   are   necessary;    (1)      a   stuc^ 
of  the    intricate   relations  themselves;    (3)      a   study  of   the   confusion 
arising    thereby;    and    (3^      the  making   of  a   clear    astinction  between  the 
two. 

To   show  the    intricate   relation  between  helpers   and  apprentices, 
let    us    first   trace   th  \   development   of  a  helper   system  of   learnino;    the 
plumbers'  trade,   which   is   quite   typical  of   the   development   of  the   system 
in  many   other  trades.      In  years  past,    the   najor  poxtion  of   a  plumber's 
work   was    in  his   shop  ■.'There  the  material  was   gotten  in   shape   for  construc- 
tion or   r   pair  work.      In  the   performance  of   these    shop   duties,    such  as    in 
rf.aking   of    lead  traps   considerable    skill   -vas   required,    and    consequently 
considerable   instruction  and   practice  at    the   actual  work   was  necessary 
for   any   one  who   aspired  to  be   an  efficient    pluirJber.      As   the   trade   v/as   a 
reir.unerative  one,   boys   willin^^ly   apprenticed   themselves    to   the  master 
plujiabers   and  'vorked    for    little   pay   aside   from  the   instructions   they 
received.      These   apprentice  boys   were  primarily    learners   under   instroctio 
and   incidentally   assistants    in  the   shops   where   they  worked.      'Gradually 
a  change   took   place,      Ao  the   plumbers* 'vork    increased    in  volume,    the   amount 
of   shop  work  relativ.e   to   the   entire  work   to  be  done, decreased.      Large 
manufacturing   establishments  began  to  make,    ready  for   construction,    every 
article    needed   in  the  plumbin     industry.      Since   these   articles  were   made 
in  uniform  sizes,    plumbing  became    largely   a  matter  of  putting  to.-ether 
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properly  these  manufactured  articles.   The  boys  or  the  men  hired  to  ac- 
company plumbers  for  the  purpose  of  carryin-  th  •  tools  and  material 
n-jeded  on  a  job  and  rendering  such  assistance  ad  the  plumber  might 
desire,  had,  previous  to  the  falling  off  of  tho  shop  'vork,  little 
opportunity  to  become  practical  plumbers  and  were  scarecely  thought 
of  as  having  an  intimate  relation  to  the  apprentice  boys,   i  ut  the 
shop  work  having  largely  disappeared,  it  became  the  chief  duty  oi   the 
apprentice  as  well  as  of  the  helper,  to  assist  pluinbers  on  construct io 
v.'ork.  Thus,  the  boy  employed  as  a  helper  and  the  one  under  contr-^ct 
to  be  taught  the  trade  'A-ere  placed  at  identically  the  satne  kind  of 
.;ork.   ''ot  only  did  the  appremtice  come  to  be  a  helper,  but  liks;vise, 
the  helper  became  a  learner  of  the  trade  just  the  san.e  as  if  he  -vere 
an  indentured  apprentice.   This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  helper  could 
not  render  the  assistance  required  of  him  uKless  iie  at  the  tAme  time, 
received  some  instructions  as  to  this  work.   ^efiides,,  he  had  the  same 
opportunities  to  ob8exv3  the  work  of  the  skilled  journeymen  as  did  the 
apprentice.   Ey  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  plumb- 
ing industry,  the  helper  and  the  apprentice  came  to  have  two  marks  in 
common,  viz:  both  were  assistants  and  both  were  learners.  'Confusion 
■as  the  almost  inevitable  r^i  suit . 

When  it  became  posaible  for  boys  to  learn  the  arts  of  plumb- 
ing without  contracting  for  long  periods  at  low  wages   to  learn  a  trade 
at  which  they  received  little  instruction  ana  which  Wiicy  coula  learn 
as  well  while  serving  as  helpers,  they  naturally  preferred  not  to  enter 
into  any  apprentice  contrict.   InaBiriucK  as  it  was  customary  for  each 
plumber  to  demand  a  a  helper, 

6  See  Official  Journal,  December,  1908,  p.  10. 
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The  toys  wishia;  to  learn  the  trade  felt  pretty  ruT'^  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  30  without  bein^  subject  to  the  rastrictions  and  low  wares  imposed 
ty  the  customary  apprentice  contract.   In  the  course  of  time,  those 
learning  to  be  plumbers  were  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  help»ers  and  not 
apprentices . 

So  lonr;  as  the  helper 3  could  not  learn  the  trade,  the  jour- 
neymen plumbers  made  no  objections  to  their  implcynr.ent .   In  fact  (as  has 
been  stated)  journeymen  refused  to  work  without  them,  since  they  wished 
to  be  relieved  of  rough  unskilled  work.   It  was  not  lonj,  however,  until 
it  became  evident  that  this  system  unrestricted  would  tend  to  produce  an 
over  crowded  market.    The  United  Association  of  Plumbers  became  aroused 
and  set  about  to  check  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  use  of  helpers.   At 
first  it  was  the  policy  to  try  to  clearly  distin,!^ui8h  the  apprentice 

from  the  helper,  to  limit  the  number  and  advancement  of  the  former,  and 

7 
to  abolish  the  latter.    This  policy  failing  to  accomplish  the  ends 

for  which  it  was  designed,  was  abandoned  and  a  policy  adopted  -which  in- 
volved a  complete  reversal  of  former  tactics.   This  nev;  policy  was  to 

8 
bring  the  helper  within  the  scope  of  the  apprentice  regulations.    The 

helper  was  declared  to  be  an  apprentice  and  if  the  combined  number  of 
apprentices  and  helpers  employed  by  any  firm  exceeded  the  number  of  appre- 
tices  allowed  the  firm  b/  the  union  it  w;-.s  considered  a  violation  of  the 
apprentice  regulations.    Since  this  change  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
Association  of  P-'-umbers ,  the  terir.  helper  is  either  used  as  it  is  in  the 
International  Constitution  as  synonymous  with  apprentice  or  as  being  in- 
cluded within  the  term  apprentice  as  is  sho-m  from  the  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Commiseicn.   John  S.  Kelly,  President  of  the  Plumbers,  Gas, 

7  Constitution.    18''7,    p.    S5. 

8  Convention  Proceedings ,    1899,    p.    26. 
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Steani  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  vrhen  before  this  CommisBion  in  1900,  on 

bein,T  a3ke:i  "How  Ion":  a  ter;n  o^  uervice  itiust  an  apprentice  be  taken?" 

9 
replied:"  Four  years  as  a  helper  and  two  years  under  instruction." 

This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  an  agreement  between  the  master 

and  the  journeymen  plumbers  of  Chicago,  in  1903,  onw  clause  of  -.vhich 

states  that  :  "Th-^  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  five  years,  three 

10 
years  of  that  time  as  helper  and  the  follo-vin  t-.vo  years  with  tools." 

This  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  tens  heir er  aau  apprentice   is 

character^  of  practically  all  the  skilled  trades  where  helpers  are  used 

and  where  the  unions  seek  to  maintain  apprentice  regulations.    Since 

the  r.;sults  have  not  been'  the  same  in  the  different  unions, a  few  more 

examples  will  be  given  to  illustrate  other  phases  of  the  complications 

of  the  terms.    A'^^cng  the  electrical  workers  and  elevator  constructors 

where  ,  iust  as  in  the  plumber:?  trade  helpers  are  learners,  the  attempt 

to  distinguish  between  the  two  has  resulted  in  a  peculiar  use  of  both 

which  is  almost  an  interchange  of  their  meaning  as  they  are  used  in  some 

other  trades.   The  constitution  of  the  Electrical  Workers  of  local  28 

of  Baltimore  provides  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  two 

years  and  that  an  apprentice  shall  come  in  as  a  helper  at  the  end  of  the 

11 
secona  year.    An  agreement  between  electrical  workers  ,  local  number 

three  of  New  York  defines  an  helper  as  ;  "  A  member  who  has  passed  an 

ex5Lminaticn  for  a  work  specified  by  the  union  and  has  worked  at  the  trade 

two  years/'  while  an  apprentice  is  defined  as  ;"  a  boy  registered  by  the 

union  who  is  employed  to  do  errands  ;  carry  material  to  or  on  the  job. 


$   ^.eport  of  the  Industrial  Comfniesicn,  Vol.  Vll,  Page  966. 
10  Page  9,  Section  11. 

11.  Constitution,  1910,  p.  13.    The  elevator  constructors  in  some  local- 
ities make  practically  the  same  distinction  between  helper  and  ap- 
prentice. 


dtten-  lockers  or  assist  journeymen  in  testing  but  for  no  other  purpose." 
■^his  agreement  further  stat^Tjs  that  "  Apprentices  must  not  encroach  on  the 
•A-ork  of  the   helper  or   v.-ork  ivith  tools."  The   aV.ove    iistinctions   are 

not.   ooaerved    ii  all    localities.         In  some  places    nelpera   aiiu   apf.rentices 
are   regarded  as   synonymaas.        ThuSj    in  an  agreement   of   L'^cal   'Jnion     325, 
of   Biaghamton,    it    is    stated  that    an  apprentice  or   helper   shall   serve   three 
years   at    the   electrical   business  before  he   shall  be   allowed  to  become   a 
journeyman   . 

The  Blacksmith  and  Boilermakers   have   sought   to   remedy  the 

confusion  growing   out   of  the  use  of  the  terras   helpers   and     apprentices 

14 
by  adopting    a  ne?;  term    "helper- Apprentice",  This    is   applied  to   those 

helpers   who    are   given  recognition  as    learners  by  being  promoted  to   ad- 
vanced '.vork.        This   serves   to   distinguish  them  on  the  one   hand   from  the 
helper  who   has   never  been  so   promoted ^    and  on  th;;   othsr  hand   from  the 
regular    indentured  apprentice.        The   tile    layers    sometimes    use  the   same 
Tvord  except    combined   in  reverse  order ^   with  a   slightly  different  meaning, 
■^o   them,    the"apprentice-helper"    is   simply  one  who   has  passed  through  the 
lower   stages   of  a  helper,    and   is  merging   into   the   state  of  a    full  mechancT 
This   failure    on  the  part   of   labor   unions  to   properly  distinguish  helper 
and  apprentice,    and  especially  the   tendency   to   class   as   apprentices   all 
learners   of  a  trade,    disregarding   the   absence   of  any  contract   bet-ween  the 
employer   and  the   so-called  apprentice^ has   led   investigators   to   overlook 
the  real   distinction  between  the   two   classes  of  workmen.        For   instance, 
Cr . '/'lOtley ,    in  hi3   treatise      Apprenticeship   in  Air.erican  Trade  Unions, 
quotes   from  the   Iron  moulders   Journal  as   follows:    "These  berkshires   were 
a  peculiar    institution.        They  were  boys   employed  by   moulders   to   assist 
them  at    their  work,    nomijy   as   helpers,   but    in  reality  they   v:ere  apprentices 

Ih  Annual   Report   of   the    "  w  York  Bureau  of    Labor   Statistics,    1908,    p.    ^30. 

13  I  b  ^.  Pase  249. 

14  See  Blacksmiths  Journal,  Jan.  1907,  P. 23,  This  term  is  used  ^uite  :re- 
:;uently  in  agreements  between  blacKsmiths  and  boilermakers  and  their 

15  Tils  Layers  and  Helpers  Journal,  April,  I'^O? ,  pp.  19-20. 


IS 
ana  every   nioulder   had   to    use  at    least   one   of   them."        Dr.    w'otley  accepta 

-t;hi3   statement   and   treats   the    "berkshires"   as   apprentices,    thou2;h  they 
were  a  pure   type  of   helper,        They   assisted   the  moulder   at   his  v/ork ,    and 
were  under   his   direct    supervision  at   all  times.        The  only   sense   in  which 
they  could  be   called   apprentices    is   that   they   were    learners   oi    a  trade. 

The  propo3ition  befors   us   now   is   to   cloarify   this   contusion 

by  making   a  clear  distinction  between  a  helper   and  an  apprentice.        Two 

17 
prominent   writers     on  l.abor   subjects    in  a  study   entitled   "Conditions 

of   Entrance    to   the   Principal  Trades",    j^ivss   warning  that,    "The    labor 
known  as   helper  rnust    not  be  confounded  with  the   apprentice/'   and  then 
proceed  to   i'ive  some   dis.tinction  whereby  the  one  may  be   knov/n  from  the 
other.    They   say:    "The,    latter    (apxjrent ice)    is   ij.enerally   a   youth   under- 
going  a  training  to   become   a   journeyman.         h'e   uses   a   journeyman's   tools 
and   in  most    cases   is  permitted  to   do   a   journeyman's  work.        T'he  helper    , 
ho'.vever,    except    in  a   tew  trades   receives   no    instruction  and   is   restricted 
-to   certain  kinds  of   unskilled  employment.        As   we   have   already  pointed 

out,,    he    is   not   allowed  to   use   a    journeyman's   tools,    and    in  many  trades 

18 
is   not   under  the    jurisdiction  of   the    journey:(ien' s   union. 

The  broad  generalities   drawn  here  together   with  their   in- 

definitely   stated  exceptions   evade   rather^^Qlve   the  proposition  proposed 

for   solution.      Doubtless,    this    is   due   to   an  effort   to   conform  to   union 

usage  of  the   term  helper,   which   is    not   at    all   uniform.        Put    even  if 

judged   from  that  standpoint ,   the   above  distinctions   are   far   from  correct. 

In  the   first   place,    ther-'    is   an  apparent   assu;-nption  that    helpers   are  more 

advanced   in  age  than  are   apprentices.        According   to   union  regulations 


16  P. 22 

17  ^'altsr  E.  Weyl  ani  A.  M.  Sakolski. 

18  Bulletin  'J.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  Vo.  13,  p.  768  . 
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apprentices  are  often  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  helpers,  and 

19 
are  therefore  older  than  the  helpers.    In  the  second  place,  the 

helper  is  not  restricted  to  unskilled  work,  but  in  many  trades  is 

allowed  to  pass  gradually  from  the  position  of  an  unskilled  laborer 

20 
to  that  of  an  efficient  mechanic.    In  fact,  as  has  been  shown, 

the  work  of  the  apprentice  and  that  of  the  helper  are  often  identical  . 

Only  by  restricting  the  terra  helper  to  mean  an  unskilled  laborer  and 

applying  the  term  apprentice  to  all  learners  of  a  trade,  would  this 

distinction  hold  true.    In  the  third  place,  the  distinction  based 

on  the  kind  of  tools  used  is  not  satisfactory. 


19     Boilermakers  and  Machinists  provide  that  as  many  as  fifty 

per  cent  of  the tpprent ices  may  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  helpers. 

Printing  pressmen  require  that  all  apprentices  be  taken  from 
the  assistants.   In  several  of  the  occupations  in  the  Pottery  in- 
dustry the  union  demands  that  all  apprentices  be  taken  from  the  helpers, 
M^st  apprentices  about  glass  bottle  factories  are  taken  from  the 
brightest  and  quickest  of  the  boy  helpers. 

This  same  thing  is  more  or  less  true  in  many  other  industries. 

30.    This  is  now  true  with  respect  to  the  Steam  Fitters,  Electrical 
Workers,  Elevator  Constructors,  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Tile 
Layers,  Garment  Workers,  and  some  branches  of  the  pottery  industry. 
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In  a  f s  •  trades  -.vhere  the  tools  are  the  insignia  of  the  craftsmen  , 
th!.^  helpers  are  prohibited  by  the  union  from  usin^j,  them.    The  instances, 
however,  are  so  fe'v  that  they  form  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.    There 
are  other  trades  where  the  helpers  do  not  hav^  tools  of  their  own,  but 
they  frequently  use  those  of  the  journeymen,  whith  whom  they  "rork,  in 
order  that  they  iray  render  the  assistance  required  of  'them.    Finally, 

the  question  of  organization  of  these  workmen  has  no  bearing  whatever 

21 
as  to  whether  they  are  helpers  or  apprentices. 

airt  icle 

These   same     writers   stats    in  another  parajraph   in  the   sari.e/  z hat 

"thi   essential  Jictinction  between  this  (helper)    system  of  promotion 

and  that   of   apprenticeship   is  that    no   formal    instructions    are   given  the 

22 
helper,    and   no  definite   period  of   training-    is   required."  The   same 

criticism  >«  made  with  reference  to   the  other   rules   for   distinction  also 
apply  here    .        Helpers    in  order  to   properly    execute  their   -A'ork,   must   be 
~iven  some    instructions,    though  such   instructions  may   not   be   given  v/ith 
a  view  to   making   the   helper  a  mechanic.      T'hen   in  some  trades   where   helpers 
are  the    legal   learners   of   the   trade,    journeymen  ar     supposed  to  give   them 
instructions    just   the   same  as  though  they  were   apprentices.      As   to   a 
definite  period  of   training,    with  the   exception  of   the    Flevator  Con- 
structors,   the  writer   has   not    found  a   single    instance  where   unions,    local 
or   national,    represent  in'-'   a  skilled   handicraft    has   q»^  made  provisions 
for  helpers^ without    specifying   the   time  which  they  are  required  to    serve 
as   helpers. 

21  See   Chapter  of   this   study   en  Organization. 

22  Bulletin,    '.'.    S.    Bureau  of    Labor,    ^'ol.    13,    P.    712. 

23  For   typical  requirements   as   to   time  of   service  demanded   see   Con- 

stutution   International   Assjociation  Steam, ^y-a*   ^'ater   and  Power ,   Pipe 
Fitters,    1908;   p.    13,    Sec.    39.      Black 'emith*  "urnal,    Oct.    1906, 

p.    33.    Conetitution  Electrical  Worker's,    1701,    Art.    1,    Sec.    1. 
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With   respect   to   all    the   above  distinct ione ,    it   may  be   said  that 
they   are  based  on  union  regulations,    xhich  may   or  may   not   >  e   enforced. 

At    any   rate,    they   fnrn   no   criterion  ''^y  -vhich   to    iistinjuieh   helpers    from 
apprentices.      There    is    a   vast   difference  between  saying   what   a  helper 
is  and   saying  what    rules   shall  govern  his  work. 

Since   all   these   distinctions    fail   to   distinguish, and   add  confusion 
to   confusion,    resort   to   definitions    is   again  necessary   in  order  to   set 
our  bearings   for   future  discussions.      A  helper,    as   has  been  defined   for 
guidance    in  this   study,    is   any  person  employed  to   help  carry    forward 
the  vvork  of   skilled    journeyman  or    journeymen,    under  whose  supervision 
to    some   extent   he  works.      On  the  other   hand,    an  apprentice    is  one  who 
by  prcir.i-5e,  indenture   or   covenant,    for   a   specified  time,    is  being   taught 
the  y   a  master  of   the   trade,    or  by   some  one    in  his    employ.      The 

only   essential  distinction  between^  two .  classes   ac   ording   to   these 
-definitions    lies   in  the  purpose   of  employment.        The   helper,    though  he 
may  be   a   learner  of   a  trade,    is   primarily   employed  because   he  supplies   an 
economic    need  and   in  fixing   his   wages,    nothing    is   deducted    in   lieu  of 
instruction  given.        On  the  other  hand,    an  apprentice  may   asaist   a    jour- 
neyman,   but    the  primary   purpose   for  which  he   is    engaged   is   that   he  may 

be   taught   the   trade,    and  thus   supply   an  economic    need   in  the   future,    thogh 

24 
I'.e   may   mciaentally    supply   such  a   need   in  the  present    . 

In   lar^e   manufacturing   establishments   owing   to   the   minute   sub- 
iivisions   of    labor  there  are  many  occupations,    and  consequently,   many 

clasv^is  of    jourmeymen,    some  of  whom   are  subordinate   in  rank   to  others  . 

It    now   remains   to   dist in.-^uish  a   subordinate   workman  who    is   a   helper   from 


24         The   relations  between  apprentices   and   helpers   are   often  so   intricate 

and   the  union  policieSj with  respect    to   the    two^so    interlinked  and 

conf used^that    this   extended   discussion   is   deemed   necessary   for   a 

proper  understanding  of   the   auxiliary  -vorkmen  in  their  relation  to 
unionism. 
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cne   '.vho    is    not   a  helper.        From  conditions  of  entrance   to   the  principal 
trades,    previously   referred  to,    've   quote    "rrcgression  within  a  trade   per- 
mits a  boy   to  move    from  the   simpler  to   the  more   complex  operations   at 
a  rate   commensurate   -.vith  his  dilijence  and  dexterity,   thue   giving   those 
who  have   extraordiaary   ability  or   who   apply        themselves   honestly  to 
their  work  and  opportunities   to   pass  rapidly  thru  the   various   stages   of 
apprenticeship.        Consequently,    the   so-oalled    "helper   system"   of   entrance 
to   a  trade, as   shall   be   explained   later,    is   more  adapted   to   modern  con- 
ditions  than  the  apprenticeship   system.  By  the    'helper   system'    is 
meant    the   process  of    'moving   up'    the  person     desiring   to  become   a  pro- 
ficient  mechanic    in  a   trade  or   occupation,    the        'helper'    as   a  beginner 
does  the    simpler  kind  of  work,   but    as   he  gains   experience   hs   gradually 

acquires   sufficient    application  and   proficiency   to   enable   him  to  work 

25 
upon  the  more   complex  processes   of   the   craft," 

Evidently  the  writers   have   failed  to   discern  one  of  the   es- 
sential marks  of  a  helper,   which   is   his   subjection  to   some   extent   to 
the  authority  of   a   fellow  'vorkraan.         Since    in  some   industries     composed 
of   several  branches   or   trades  there  are  many    laborers   subordinate    in 
rank  to   other  "/orkraen,   but   who   are   not    in  any  way   under   their   supervisioi, 
ana  'vho   are   gradually  promoted   to   higher  positions,    it    is   obviously    in- 
correct,   or   at    least    not   discriminative  to   term  the    'helper    system'    a 
.■lioving   up'      proces." '    . 

The  distinction  between  a  helper  and   a  workman  who   progress® 
from  one   of   the   lower   to   one  of   the   higher   trades   of  an   industry  composd 
of   several  branches   of  trades,    can  be  best    shown. by   a  comparison  of   these 
two   classes  of  workmen  as  they   appear    in  t'vo   different      trades. 

25  bulletin  U.    o.    bureau  of   Labor,    "ol.    13,    p.    712. 
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In  the   pottery    industry  a   j iggerman,    for   instance,    contracts   to  do 
woik   at    80  much  a  dozen.         In-etead  of  doinj^   all  the  work   of  raakini    the 
finished  product    hiraaelf ,    he  operates   the    jigr;er,    a  machine   for   shaping 
the  articles  being   manufactured.         *    "i-^atter  out"   cuts   off  the   clay,    flat- 
tens  it   out,    places    it    on  a  mold   so   that   the    jigr^er   can  proceed  with  hie 

work.        Also   a  mold   runner  carries  molds   contain^ing   the   green  ware   to   the 

lack 
dry  room,    and    later,    after  removinr;    the  ware   he  brings   them/to   the      "batter 

out"   for   use   again.        These   assistants  are   his   helpers   since   they  assist 

him  at    a  work  -.vhich   is   considered  as   a  unit    and   are  under   his   supervision 

and  responsible  to   him   for  the   proper  performance  of  their   respective 

duties.         In  the  manufacture  of  boots   and   shoes,   which   industry   furnishes 

an  extreme   case  of  a  division  of    labor,    the   work  of  making   an 'article    is 

as 
not   considered/a  unit    .        Piece  work    is   done,   but    "by   the   piece"    is   meant 

the  performing  of   a    single  operation  rather   than  the.   turning  out   of   a   com- 
pleted article.      All   workmen  are  hired  by  the    firm,    and   are  responsible 
in  no  -.vay   one   to   another.        Cutting,    fitting,    shaping,    finishing   and 
treeing   are  processes    independent   of   each  other.        A  person  engaged   in 
one  of   these   operations    is    in  no    sense  a  helper   to   the   other.        In  both 
the  pottery   and  the  boot    and   shoe    industry   there^    is   a    "moving   up"   of   the 
brightest,   most   capable   workmen.        In  one  cas^i    those  being    "moved  up"   are 
helpers,    in  the   other   case   they  are   not. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

CFIARACTER   A^TD   PURPOSE  OF   UNION  POLICIES. 

The   policies   of   organized   artisians  -^ith  reference   to   helpera 
vary  v;idely   according   to   the   varied   conditions    in  the  different   trades 
and  according  to   the   particular   class  of   helpera   under  consideration. 
For  convenience   and   clearness   in  presentation,    union  policies  will  be 
discussed  under  the    following   heads:    policies  pertaining    to;    (1)    the 
employment   and  promotion  of  helpers;    (2)    the  payment   of   helpers;    and 
(3)    the   organization  of    helpers.        The   first    tv/o   of  these  will   receive 
attention      in     this   chapter;      hut    the   third,   because   of   the  desirability 
of  considering    in  connection  with   it^   certain  phases  of  our   subject 
v;hich  do        not    fall  within  ihe   scope  of  the   Character  and   Purpose  of 
Union  Policies,    '.'.'ill  be   reserved   for  treatment    in  anoth^er   chapter. 

1. 
Policiei?   Pertaining   to   the   Employment    and 
i^roraotion  of   Helpf^rs. 

The   remote  helper    ,    as  de§cribed   in  Chapter   1,   of  this   study 
usually   receives  but    little   attention  from   the   unions   representing 
the    iiore   skilled  trades,    either  with  respect  to   theiiemployment   or 
promotion.        This    is   due   to   the    fact   that    the   unions   and  the   employ  a:  a 
hav     harmonious  views   as   to  the   need   for,    and  the  '.'.-ork   of  this  partic- 
ular class   of     helpers.        "^h^  unionLi    favor   their    employment   because  it 
releeves   the  mechanic   of  doing    unskilled  and  ofttimes   arduous    labor, 
and  at   the   same   time    ,    does   not   nork   any    immediate   evil  to   their  re- 
spective  crafts.        The   employers   desire  to   use   '"his   general   help  for   the 
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wnrk 
very   simple    reason  that    it    is  better   economy  to   he^ve   Io'a    grade/ per- 

formed  ty   a  cheap  clasd   of  workmen  rather   thary  uxgiipriced   mechanics. 

Especialy,    is   this   true   wher ;    the  mechanic,   -vhen  working   alone,   will 

lose  much  time   in  changing  from  one   kind  of   a  '.vork  to   another,   or  where 

it   would   necessitate   that    expensive  machinery   stand   idle   for   a  time. 

In  fact,    by   tacit    consent   of  the   unions  and   the   employers   the   use  of 

the  remote  helpers   has    been  so   re£;;ulated  that    the   e   has  been  little 

necessity   for  many   specific   union  rules     concerning  them.        i^hey  are 

for  most   part   a  negligible   factor   among  organized  mechanics.        For 

example,    the   hod  carrier   at    the  present   day    is    such  a  well   established 

factor   in  supplying  the   brick- layer   •.•/ith  raate;ial,    and   so    seldom  shows 

any  disposition  to   become   a  brick- layer,   that    the   question  concerning 

his   employiT'ant   or  non-employment    is    nil.        The  brick- layer  would  not 

for  a  moment   think  of   carrying  his  own  brick    ,    nor   v.'ould  the   contractor 
think  of   allowing   lS-i»vto   do   so.        The   rarenes3   of   instances    in  which 

this  group  of   laborers      is   referred  to    in  conventions   and    labor  period- 
icals marks   their    insignificance   as   a  union  problem.      However,    in  a 
few  trades  where   there  is   a  possibility  and   a  tendency  for  the   remote 
helrar   to    encroach  upon   the  work   of   the    Journeymen,    there    is   union  op- 
position to    his   employment.        Thus,    in  New  Y*^rk   City  prior   to   the  year 
(s^'    1"03,    owinj   to   the    fact   that    they   had  so   much  trouble   with  helpers 
whose    very    name   had  becone   odious    to   the   union,    the    journeymen  plumbers 
persisted   in  the   extension  of  their    jurisdiction  to   the   carrying   of   all 
fixt.res   to    their  proper  place  of   erection,    regardless   of   the    number 
of   the    story   wher      such   fixtures   were   to  be   used.  It   has   I een  the 

1.      A-nual   Report,    T'ew  York   Rureau  of   Labor,    1903,   p,    263 
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rolicy   of   the   United   Stites  Brotherhood  of   Carxv^nters   and   Joinere 
to   minimize   the   number   of  general    laborers   on  any    job.      While  this 
is   partly   due   to   the    fact    that    the   carpenter ,  in  S'-any  instances ,    can 
tetter    select    the  material  which  he    needs    for   a   specific   purx^ose,. 
The   main  reason,    no    ioubt^for  this  policy  of   decreasing   the    number 
of   carpenters'    laborers    is  that   their   use   tends    to   develop    "Saw  and 
hammer   carpenters",   -vhose  presence    in  large   numbers    is   no    little   source 
of   trouble   to   the   union. 

The   explanation  as   to   why   the   remote    helper   is   more    likely 
to   encroach  upon  the  work  of  the   carpenter  than  is   tie  hod   carrier  upon 
the  work   of   the  bricklayer    is^t-iiat   the  duties   of   the   carpenter  and  the 
carpenters'    laborers   are  rf.ore    -'iversified  than  are   the   duties   of  the 
bricklayer   and  the  hod   carrier.        Where  the   v.'ork   of   tiiis   class   of  helpers 
as  well   as   the  y/ork   of   the  mechanic,  is  very   specific  there   is    less 
danger   of   such  helpers   .T.akin;    inroads  upon  the  vjork   of  the   craftsm.'.n 
than  there   is    in  trades  where  the   duties  of   each  class   cannot  be  so 
efinitely   outlined. 

In  some    instances,    a  union  representing   an   industry  rather 
than  a  trade,    and   not    stressing    any   kind  of  appirentioe  regulations  ^em- 
braces  within  its   ranks   all    the  workmen  of   the   industry,    both  skilled 
and  unskilled.        In  such   cases,    the   remote   helper,  while   a  member  having 
e  iUal  rights   and  privileges  with  more   advanced  ".orkmen.    is    not   a  factor 
of   special   concern.      Thus,    the   general   help   about   a  mine,    carriare   and 
vagon  factories,    and  many   other   similar   industries,    -hile   numerous,    does 

not   figure  prominently   as   a  distinct    group  of  workmen  which  calls   for 

« 

special   union  regulatio  n  . 
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Union  policies   with  reference  to   the   employment   and   the  prorriotion 

tj 

cf  the  helpers  proper  are  rot  at  all  uniform  in  the  diffsront  tradea. 

"Ti-xs  noii-uj>i.^ormity  as  in  the  case  of  the  remote  helper,  j.:.  .ue  to  the 
fact  that  the  employment  of  helpers  is  more  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  journeymen  in  some  trades  than  in  others.   In  accordance  with  their 
views  as  to  the  necessity  for  or  the  desirability  of  usin^  helpers  proper, 
also  with  respect  to  their  views  as  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  cf  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  of  such  helpers  as  employed,  unions  may 
:  e  :.ivided  into  tlirae  general  classes,  viz:  (l)  unions  representing  trades 
-herein  the  helper  is  not  a  powerful  factor  in  r.roducin^:  evils  and  which 
iemand  them  for  their  journeymen;  (3)  unions  which  are  practically  in- 
different as  to  the  employment  and  promotion  of  helpers,  leaving  this 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  employers;  (3)  unions  which  recognise  potent 
evils  in  a  helper  s;  stem  of  work,  and  which  therefore  either  try  to 
abolish  the  helper  or,  tr.ouf^h  recognizing  the  need  for  and  sometimes  de- 
manding his  assistance,  place  strict  limitations  upon  his  employment  work 
and  promotion. 

In  a  few  trades  where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that 
..elpers  lighten  materially  the  physical  duties  of  journeymen  whose  posi- 
tions and  salaries  ar  .  not  seriously  threatr^ned  by  r- ason  of  the  presence 
of  the  helpers  in  the  industry  or  tra^e,  the  employment  of  helpers  is 
not  onl   incouraged  tut  is  often  demanded  by  the  unions.   For  example, 
the  teamster  has  much  more  hard  work  to  perform  whi-.r  vorkir.-  alone  than 
vhen  he  is  supplied  with  a  helper  or  helpers  who,  under  orders  of  the 
iriver,  do  a  large  part  of  the  loading,  unloading  and  carrying  of  heavy 
.;aterial,  and  'vhc  perform  other  manual  drudgery  which  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Teamsters.   For  instance,  the  driver  of  an  ice  wagon 

k;  eps  the  accounts  with  his  customers  and  tends  to  all  other  tuisiness 

2   In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  the  general  term  helper  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  helper  proper. 
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matters  con  riected  immediately  with  the  distribution  of  the  ice. 
in  short,  he  is  a  business  "-o-between"  for  the  employer  and  the 
customers,   "^he  driver  also  aside  from  the  driving  of  the  team^  does 
other  manual  labor,  such  as  the  llockin-^  out  of  the  ice^  >  ut  the 
bulk  of  the  carrying  of  the  ice  from  the  wagon  to  the  customrs  is 
done  by  the  helper.    This  helper  '-^hile  assisting  a  driver  readily 
learns  traffic  rules,  streets  location  and  names  of  customers  and 
disposition  of  team.   Consequently,  if  his  personal  characteristics, 
business  and  educational  lualif icat ions  are  sufTicient,  he  soon  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  driver  himself.   Two  facts,  however,  keep  him 
from  being  regarded  as  a  menace  by  the  driver.   In  the  first  place, 
those  other  than  helpers  could  readily  take  charge  of  teams  if  there 
should  be  a  disagreement  between  an  employer  and  his  drivers.   In 
the  second  place,  many  helpers  are  negroes  or  ignorant  white  men, 
whose  qualf icat ions  keep  them  from  flooding  the  market  with  the 
higher  grade  teamsters,  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  union.    Naturally 
then,  the  teamsters  desire  helpers,  for  by  using  them  they  have  much 
to  gain  and  little  to  loose.   Pecause  of  the  great  diversity  in  the 
number  of  helpers  needed  by  the  teamsters  connected  with  different 
industries,  the  National  Union  takes  no  action  as  to  the  demands  for 
specified  numbers  of  helpers,  but  it  is  the  policy  o:  local  unions  to 
demand  helpers  sufficient  in  numbers  so  that  the  driver  A-ill  not  be 
burdened  with  excessive  physical  labors.   Also,  as  has  been  indioatea 
previously,  the  Teamsters  -fiLile   favoring  the  promotion  of  helpers  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  drivers,  do  not  asnert  any  definite 
policy  as  to  this,  and  the  matter  of  promotion  is  left  entirely  to  the 
amployers. 
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'   Likev.'ise,    irnpertain   inlustries   where  many   grades  of    vorkraen  are   employe^ 
and  where   anything;   approaching    an  apprentice  systera  would  be    extremely 
impractical,    if   not    impo  -aeble^    a   helper  system  both  of  'rork   and  of 
learning   a  trade,    is   encouraged.      For    instance,   -in  certain  branches 

of   the    iron  and  steel    industry,    the  men  work    in  teams  v/hich   are  oompoaed 

3 
of   a  definite   number  of    laborers   of   which  the    "underhands"   are  helpers. 

In  addition  to   these  regular  helpers,   the  union  often  demands   that 

extra  help  be   furnished  for  work  which   is   especially   heavy.      "^hus,    we 

find  the   demand  coming    froir.   local    lodge   number   84   that,    "Kelp  be  given 

to   heaters   and  catchers' on  all   files   weighing    160    lbs.    and  upward. 

;^lso    local   union  number    13  asks   that,    "^hen  making  blooms    on  files 

weighing   275    lbs  or   over   on  much   inille,    the   firm  shall   furnish  extra 

I' ,- 
ielp   for   hooking  and   stra-'htening ."  It    is    the  desire   of   the    leaders 

of   the    I^'^ternational   Union  of   Iron,    Steel  and  Tin  workers   that   helpers 
be  promoted    in  regular  order   according   to   time   of   service,   provided 
"ihe   skill   and   capabilities  of  those    longest    in  seroice  ".-ill    justify 
such  promotion.      However,    expept    in  the  early   days  of  the   Union,    no 
definite   stand  has  been  taken  by   the   International  Union  on  the  ques- 
tion of  promotions,    advancement   of  workmen  for  most   part   being    left 

to   the   employers.      The   work  of   the  helper    is,    when  possible,   made   very 
definite,   but    this    is    not   done  to   hamper   in  any  way  his  Opportunities 
to   secure   a  higher  position  but    rather  to  make   all  work  more   systamatic 
^rsd  fr}HW5    ,    and  thus   avoid  confusion  and 


5        Convention  Proceedings    1877,    p.    30 

4  Convention  Program,    1839,      p.    17, 

5  Convention  Program   1:^89,   p.    30. 
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iniaunderstandima . 

It    is    the   -eneral   rule   that    help  rs   are   a   f^jrtile   source  of 
trouble    to    unio®  which   try   to    inforce   an  ap;rentice   system.      This    is 
because   a  helper  proper    ,   who  'vorks    in  close   contact    '^fith  a  mechanic 
'vill,    to   some    extent,    learn  to   do   the  work   of   the  one   whom  he   assists 
and   thus   come    into   conflict   with  appre^ntice   regulations.        Consequently 
such  unions   are  usually  more   are    less   hostile  to   the   unlimited   employ- 
ment  of   helpers.      However,    there   arte   some   exceptions   as   to   workings   of 
this   rule.        For   instance,    in  the  blowing  of   glass  bottles    it    is   under- 
stood  if   not    demanded  , that  blowers  be   supplied  with  a  mold  toy  and  a 
fileaner  off".    The  mold   boy  operates    the  molds    into  -vhich  the   p'lass    is 
blown  and   the    "cleaner   off"    removes   the  particles   of  glass  which  adhere 
to   the   blowers  rod   each   time  he  blows   a  bottle.        The   intimate   r«lation 
of   these   helpers  to   the  blcvers   does   not   give   them  any   considerable 
insight    into    the   art   of   glass  bottle  blowing,   because   the  blowing 
process    requires  muscular  movements   which  are    invisible  and   consequent- 
ly can  only  be   learned  by   actually  doin-;:   his   v;ork.      The   chasm  between 
the  blower   and  the   helper    is   so   broad  that    the  helper  cannot    cross    it 

at    a  single    leap,    nor   can  the  process  of  blowing  be  divided   so   as   to 

3teppina 
forn^' stones   on  which  he   can  cross.        Therefore,    the  bot'-.le  blowers 

not   only   re^iuire  helpers   but   they  do   not   place   any   restiictions  on 

their  work  because   such    is   unneecessary.      Toubtlesa   another    reason  for 


5        Thus    in   15th.    Conv.    Pro.    p.    2974,    the  work   of   the  belters'    helpers 
is   outlined   as   follows:      "The   first    helper   shall  help  charge,    make 
bottoms,    clean  and   sharpen  bars,    help  dig   out  'tapping   hole,    tend   gas   anc 
reverse    furnace  as  often  ar,   directed  by   melter.      First   helper   ahall   as- 
sist  second   helper   at    top  hole   i-zhen  closing. 

The   second  helper   shall  bring    in  ore,    help   charge,    help  dig  out 
top  hole,   clean  close  tapping  hole,  bring    in  and  properly  prepare   feor  raanga- 
■    ^e,   bring    in   limestone,    clean  and   sharpen  bars   and   see  that    furnace  tools   as 
..en  care  of.      He    shall   also   take  ore   and  manganese   left   back  to   bins  and 

Iteep   charging    floors   swept    clean  about    middle   front    door." 
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the  attitude  of  the  bottle  blowers  with  respect  to  their  helpers  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  work  by  tne  piece  and  if  they  themselves 
should  perform  all  low  grade  work  like  operating  molds  and  cleaning 
pipes,  it  would  tend  to  decrease  their  earnings;  for  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  maintain,  for  the  entire  process  of  making  bottles,  a  stan- 
dard rate  as  high  proportionally  as  is  maintained  for  the  skilled  pro- 
cess of  blowing. 

Just  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  blowers  to  havft  helpers, 
so  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer,  so  long  as  blowers  are  plen- 
tiful, and  the  standard  rate  maintained,  not  to  put  on  blowers  who  are 
inexperienced.   For  owing  to  the  slowness  of  an  unskilled  blower  and  to 
the  fact  that  he  turns  out  many  faulty  bottles,  the  employer  gets  less 
returns  from  the  helpers  than  he  himself  pays.    This  is  because  the 
helpers,  as  well  as  the  blower,  waste  time  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
worthless  bottles;   And  besides,  their  pace  of  work  is  set  by  the  blow- 
er whom  they  assist.   Consequently,  '.vhile  the  Bottle  Blowers  do  not  favor 
the  promotion  of  any  helpers,  other  than  those  who  become  regular  appren- 
tices, it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  assert  and  give  special  emphasis 
to  their  views  on  this  point.   These  seime  forces  tend  to  make  less  tense 
>/     the  opposition  by  unions  to  the  .se  of  helpers  representing  other  trades 
where  the  piece  system  prevails. 

The  industries  represented  by  the  unions  rhich  are  comparatively 
indifferent  as  to  the  employment  and  promotion  of  helpers,  usually  in- 
clude many  grades  of  laborers  such  as  are  found  in  textile  mills  and 
mines.    In  such  industries  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  occupations  and 
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the  constant  change  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
occupational  lines  are  not  tightly  drawn  and  the  unions  give  their  at- 
tionio  other  issues,  leaving  largely  to  the  employers  all  the  questions 
pertaining  to  the  division  of  work,  and  the  employement  and  promotion 
of  workmen.   Consequently,  though  helpers  are  employed,  no  friction  is 
generated  thereby  and  their  existence  is  scarcely  recognized  in  a  causual 
study  of  the  union  journals  and  convention  proceedings.   For  illustration, 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  makes  elegible  for  membership,  "all  per- 
sons working  in  and  around  the  min-js,  mills  and  smelters,"  ''in  this  list 
of  workmen  are  many  classes  of  helpers,  such  as  trackmen's  helper, 
blacksmith's  helper  and  smelter's  helper.  Yet  from  reading  the  consti- 
tution of  this  union  one  would  not  become  aware  of  their  existence. 
The  unions  wherein  the  questions  relating  to  the  employment 
work  and  promotion  of  helpers  have  been  of  the  greatest  concern  and 
wherein  there  has  been  more  or  less  union  action  designed  either  to  abolish 
them  or  to  restrict  their  numbers  and  advancement  are  the  follo\ving: 
Blacksmiths,  Boiler  Makers,  Elevator,  Constructors,  Electrical  Workers, 
sorr.e  Branches  of  the  Glass  workers.  Iron  Molders,  Machinists,  Printing 
Pressmen,  Plumbers,  Potters  Sheet  I/ietal  Workers,  Steam  Fitters,  and 
Tile  Layers.   Before  taking  up  specific  policies  of  these  unions,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  frorr.  the  union  standpoint  some  characteristic  evils 
growing  out  of  the  use  of  helpers,  becuase  the  nature  of  thee   evils 
and  the  extent  to  which  theyprevail  in  any  union  determine  the  policy 
of  that  union  in  its  efforts  to  alleviate  or  destroy  them.   The  two  chief 
objections  to  the  existence  of  a  helper  class  in  the  trades  where  helpers 
have  to  some  extent  at  least , objectionable  features,  may  be  s\imir.ed  up 
in  the  following  statement:  helpers  are  conducive  to  the  disintregation 
7   Constitution']"  Art.~iT  S'^c.  1. 
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ard   to    the   overcrowding   oC   a  trade. 

In  the   first    place,   the   presence  of   a  helper   clasn    in  a 
trade    f.rod^Jicea  or   accelerates   traae   aisintegration.      It   has   been  the 
policy  of   the  unions    enumerated   above,   Potters   excepted,    to   hold  their 
respective   trades   intact  ,    that    is    not    to   allow  any   grading  of  work   or 
workmen.      The   employment   of  helpers    is   not    favorable    to    the  carrying 
out   of  this   policy.      The   introduction  of  machinery  and  machine  mada 
articles   has  been  the   great    factor    in  destroying   the  unity  of  ^vork    in 
the  skilled  trades,  but    the  presence  of  helpers   has  been  a  moving   force 
in  making   possible   a  grading  of  -.vorkmen  corresponding   to   the   different 
grades   of    vork  to  be  done.      When  a  sub-division  of  n^ork    is   made   ir.  a 

shop  or   in  an  entire    trade,    if   there   be  a  class  of  men  familiar   enough 

,un- 
with  the  work   to   take  over   the  more/ skilled  parts  of   it,    the   employers 

"ill   naturally   favor   such  a-division;   because   in  this  way    it   will   be 
possible   to   have  the   work  done  more  economically.      On  the  other   hand, 
if   there  be   no  men   in  the   shop  and   especially    if  there  be   none  connected 
-ith  the   trade   except    full   fledged  inechanics,    xnd  a   limited   nuinber  of 
apprentices,    it    is   quite  probable   thcit   the   union  v/ill  be   able  to   en- 
force  its   contention  that    the  tra  ^e  should  be  held   intact   or   at    least 

that   all   the  work   should  de   done  by   those   recc^ni^ed  by  the   union  as    full 

proper 

mechanics  or  as  apprentices.   The  helpef  anu  the  advanced  aelper  are 

the  ones  who  are  in  a  good  position  to  step  in  and  take  work  which  the 
mechanics  claim  should  be  done  by  themselves  only. 

There  is  this  same  tendency  to  have  helpers  encroach  upon 
the  rights  o?  journeymen  whose  work  is  made  xxp  of  jobs  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  requires  for  it3«  execution  varying  degrees  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.    If  there  be  a  job  of  work  which  a  helper  can 
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do  if  the:  e  he   a  helper  in  the  shop  he  is  sent  to  do  it,  an^  tne  'vork 

for 

left/iiiechanics  is  therety  dindniahed.    Such  a  policy  if  unrestricted 

would  i^radually  dcBtroy  the  unity  of  a  trade.    From  many  sources  come 
complaints  that  this  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  journeymen 
is  every  where  joing  on.   Especially  the  r.lacksmiths ,  Boiler  Makers, 
Machinists,  and  Pluitibers  have  greivenees  along  this  line.   President 
Kelly  of  the  Internation3.1  Association  of  Plumbers,  Oas  and  Steam 
Fitters,  jave  utterance  to  a  typical  arraignment  of  the  helper  v;hen  he 
said:   "Constractors  send  jobbers  out  when  they  get  knowledge  enough  to 
vio  the  work  themselves,  while  they  could  not  go  lay  out  systen'.s,  they 
can  do  and  put  in  closets;  and  while  employers  pay  them  at  the  rate 

of  six  dollars  a  week,  they  charge  the  customers  as  much  for  these 

8 
men  as  though  they  had  worked  fifteen  or  t-venty  years  at  the  business." 

In  the  next  place,  says  the  union  journeymen,  the  use  of 
helpers  in  a  trade  produces  mechanics  or  semi-mechanics  far  in  excess 
of  the  demands  of  the  trade.   If  6ach  mechanic  in  a  trade  -ork  with 
a  helper,  and  if  each  helper,  as  he  will  in  most  instances  if  unre- 
stricted, becomes  a  mechanic  -  ;::o3t  likely  a  poor  one  -  the  result  is 
extremely  annoying  to  those  havin~  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
respective  crafts.    The  Journeymen  tend  to  increase  in  a   eoraetric 
ratio  which  is  too  rapid  a  proiiuction  of  mechanics  under  ordinary 
oir  ^umstar.ces  for  the  need  of  the  trade.   Unemployment,  low  wages 
and  an  oppressed  trade  class  are  the  logical  and  pernicious  results 
of  such  a  system.   In  many  of  the  skilled  trades  this  is  a  sto-ck 


3   Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  "ol.  VII,  p.  970-71, 
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argument    af;ain3t    the   unliinited   use   of   helpers.       In  fac'.    scarcely   an 
article   can  be   found   in  any   labor    journal   treting     this   eubject   but 
what    the   warning    is   jiven  that   the    employment   of  helpers   unsf^.-tricted 
by   the   unions  will   enevitably  produce   an  overflow  of  -workmen  and  thus 
enable   the    employers   to    enforce   all   sorts   of  odious   rules. 

As   can  be   readily  seen,    these  two   evils   growing   out   of   the 
presence   of   a   helper   class?   coordinate  with   and   strengthen   each  other. 
Trade  disentegration  produces   a  demand  for   raore  helpers   and  provides 
a  way   for   them  to  become    journeymen,    thus  producing   an  over  supply. 
Like'-is    ,    an  over   supply   of    journeymen,    especially   an  over   supply   of 
unskilled  ones,   aids   materially   the   employers    in  any   effort    to   grade 
the  work   and  workmen  of   a  trade    into    several  branches,   perhaps    largely 
independent   of   each  other.        Formerly   to  be   a  boiler  maker,    a  blacksmith 
or   a  machinist   meant   a   very   specific   thing;    but    now  owing   to   the  combined 
workings   of   the   above   mentioned   forces,    to   be   classed  as   a  member  of  any 
one  of   these   trades   may   mean  that   a  workmen   is   engaged  at   a   single   one 
of   th  many   occupations    into   which   each  oi    thes  .    trades    is   now   divided. 
"or   instance,    almost   a  page   in  the  Constitution  of   the  Poiler   l/Iakers 

is   taken  for   an  enumeration  of   the   work   fallin;;   within  the    jurisdiction 

9 
of   the   r^oiler   I/iakars,        y  it   it    is   a   significant    fact   that   a  mechanic 

of   this   trade  usually   devotes   his   time  to  one  or   at    least    to   a  very 
few  of   these   enumerated  duties.      Put    if  ordinarily   there  were   no   ten- 
dency on  the  part   of   the   employers    either   to   promote   regularly   and 
systematically   the   helpers   in  their   shops,    or   to   have   them  take  work 
claimed  by    mechanics,    their  very  presence   in  extraordinary   times    is 
a  iT.enace   to   the  welfare   of  the    journeymen.      Roth   in  times   of   slack   trade j 

9      Subordinate   Lodge   Constitution,    1912,    Art.    111.    Sec.    3. 
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and  of   trouble  with   employers   the   substitution  of  helpers    for  mechanice 
is   a   standard  grievence.      "vYhen   the    times  get    slack"    said   the  Presiae.-t 
of   the   United  Plumbers,"   they    (the    employers)    are    layi-:^^    O-f  the   jour- 
neymen and  keepinj    the  boys."  Instances  of   the   helpers   taking   the 
place  of    journeymen  when  strikes   are  on  are   numerous.      Thus    far  ex- 
ample,   ^vhen   local   union namber  24  of   the   International   Association  oi 
:v:arble   Workers  went   out   on  strike    in  1907,    their  places   were   taken 
by   the   helpers    ,    even  though  these   helpers   were  members   of   the   Inter- 
national Association.      The  desire  of   helpers   to   do   advanced  work  when 
an  opportunity  presented  -itself    is   hard  to   overcome^    and   this   makes 
it   difficult    for   the  mechanics   to   obtain  their  demands ,    however   just 
they  may  be. 

There   are   two   general   policies   which  have  been  follov/ed  by 
the  organized   journeymen  in  their   endeavorseither  do    investigate  or    to 
completely   eradicate   the   evils  previously  discussed.      These   are    (l) 
the   restriction  of   the   helper  and    (3)    the   abolition  of   the   helper. 
1.        RESTRICTIOII  OF  THE   HELPER.        "'■arious  kinds   and  degrees  of   regu- 
lations" designed  to   restrict   the   helper  and  thereby  to    lessen  the 
evil  effects   of  his    existence   have  been  tried   either     ^y   different 
unions   or  by   a  single   union  at   different   times,   but   for   our  purpose 
restrictive  policies   may  be   said   to  be  of  two   general   kinds:    (a) 
an  absolute   rtistrictive  policy  and    (b)    a  moaified   restrictive  policy. 
Ty   the   former   is  meant    the   circumscribing   of   the  -vork   of   the   helper 


Idi     i-.eport   of    Industrial   Coinmission  ''ol.    Vll,    p.    970-71. 
11     The   I^Larble   '/orkers    Journal      April,    1907. 
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within  certain  bounds  beyond  which  he    is   never   to   -'o   under   any 
circumstances.      Ry   the    latter    is   meant   a  rolicy  of  allowing   helpers 
to   03  aavancea   in  their   "/ork   according   to   certain  clearly   defined 
rules  or   regulations.      These  two   policies  will    now  be  taken  up   in 
order. 

(a)  In  many   of   the  older   trades   where   for   2;enerations 

there  were   well   established  apprenticeship   systems^   and  wheri   ap- 
prentice regulations   attained   such   sanctity    in  the   eyes  of    joxirney- 
men,    that   to    violate   thera  was  an  act   of  oaiura,    the  policy   of  abso- 
lute restriction  characterized  the   first    efforts   of   unions    in  their 
endeavors   to    check    the   encroachment   of  the   helpers.      The   main  idea 
seemed  to  be   to  preserve  all   the   apprentice   rules    in  their  pristine 
purity.      If   helpers   were  to  be   allowed  at    all,    it   had   to  be   done 
on  the   grounds  that   they   remain  continuously   as   helpers   at    a  work 
known  as   helpers'   work.      This  policy   has  been  tried   for   lon^^er  or 
shorter  periods  by   each  of  the   following   TJIational  or   International 
Ass   ciations;    Blacksmiths,   Boiler  Inaksrs,    Iron  "folders,    >Iachinists, 
]Aarble   Workers  and  Plumbers,        The   following   arc    typical   examples 
of  rules   restricting    the   work  of   the   helper.      It   was   decided   in 
1376  I      the    Iron  wfolders   Unioiithat  ,    "any  member   can  employ   a  person 
for   the   following  prrposes    'to   Skin',    'shake  out'    and    'cut'.      The 
helper  was   to  be   strictly   confined   to   this   work  and   not    to  be  pro- 
moted at    all.      A  former   rule  of   the     oiler   '^:aker3  wa^   that    "helpers 

13 
be    left    strictly  at    helpers  work". 

L3 .      Proceedings    1901,    p.    2G6. 
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Realizing   the   difficulty   of   confinin-    an  employee   to   a  cer- 
tain low   jrade  work,    especially  when   it    is   to   the    interest   of  the 
employer   to   advance   hira,    the   unions   have   as   a  rule    made    it   a  point 
to    strengthen  the   restrictions   as   to   work  by   hedging  them  about   with 
other   re;_r;ulat  ions .         A    fe-v   unions   have  done    this   l.y    liraitinj   the 
helper    in  the   use  of   tools,   the   presemption  beinn   that    the   easiest 
way  to  perform  the  ivork   ^hich  he    is    forbidden  to   do.      For   example,    in 
an  agreement   of   sheet   metal  workers,    local   union  number    143,    o;'    New 
York   City,    with  their   employers,    it    is   stipulated,    "   That    each   em- 

T loyer  be   allowed  one  helper  when  necessary,    said  helper   not   to  be 

l-i 
considered  an  apprentice  and  must    not   handle   tools."  It    is  ob- 

vious that  this  restiction  as  to  tools  is  merely  to  strengthen  and 
enforce  the  rule  that  helpers  are  not  to  be  apprentices ,.  that  is  , 
not    to   be    learners  of    tht    trade    in  any   serse  of   the  wor4. 

Since   it    is   quite   clear   that    it   would  be  difficult    to   control 
the  work  of   the   helpers,    if  their   number  be   excessive    in  proportion 
to   the   amount   of  v.ork   allotted   for   them  to   do,    it   has  been  customary 
for   unions  pursuing    the   absolute   restrictive  p*olicy   to    limit    the 
number  of  helpers   allowed   in  a   shop  or  on  a   giob.        For   instance, 
vhen  the    iron  inolders    first  began  their  great   war  against    the   use 
of    "Berkshire  s"    in  the   molding    industry,    they   did   not   deny   the   nec- 
essity  lor  helpers,   but   opposed   their   employment   by   the  raolders,   and 

15 
especially   the   employment   of  an  unlimite      number.  For  by   so   doing 

the   limitations   as   to   what  work   a   helper     should  do  were    sure   to  te 
violated. 


14  Annual   Report      ^ew  York   bureau  of   Labor,    I'^OS,   p.    263. 

15  Motley,    Apprenticeship   in  American  "^rade   IJnions,   p.    3*. 
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In  three   of   the   8kill;.d  handicrafts,    elevator   cor.iUruct  ic , 
electrical   rrork   and   ateanf itting,    the   unions   have   never   attempted 
the  ri^id   circumscribing  of  th-.^   uutiea   of  the   helper,    as   has    just 
be^^n  described.        This    is   doubtless   due   to   two    facts:       (l)    these 
being   comparat iv.  ly    ne'v  trades,    no   halo   has  been  thrown  around  an 
est-ihlishsd   apprentice   system,  (2)    if   helpers   be   alloved  at   all    in 
these   trades   th-i   nature   of  the   woi^k    is   such  that    it    is   absolute    im- 
possible  to   make   an   exact   division  of   the  work   betwwen  a    journeyman 
and   his   helper.        For    in  none  of   thess   trades   can  a  erachanic   know 
prior  to   the   time  when  the  work    is  being  done    just   what    it   may  be 
necessary   for  him  to   call   upon  his   helper  to   do.        In  othar  words, 

to   revert   to   a  statement    in  a  former   ehapter. the   need  for   helpers   is 

but 
not   due   to   a  subdiv^Lons   of    labor/to   a  physicla   necessity,    and  his  work 

must   depend  upon  the   exi:;-encies   of   the   case    and   the   descretion  of  the 

journey/nen. 

This   policy  of   corapletrjly   hedging  the   helper  about    and   cutting 

off  every   avenue   for  promotion  haa   not   proven  a   success   for   two   reasons, 

(l)    Its   fruitfulness    in  filling    non-union  ranke,and    {Z)    difficulties 

of   enforcement.        Th-.^   first  of   these    will   nov;  be   considered,    but    the 

latter  will  be  taken  up    in  another   chapter     on  the   execution  of  union 

policies . 

helpers  . 

Intcllige nt/ '.viio   wo rk   in   intimate   contact   with  mechanics   will, 

to   some   degree,    learn  the   arts   of   the   craft      ho'vever  difficult    the 
•work  may   be.         If   auch  helpers   are    nor    -iven  some  hope  of   future 
betterment   by   the  organized  mechanice   they  become    inciiff erent  ,    if   not 
actually   hostile   to    union   interests   and  eatjerly  drifts    into    noTv.-*nion 
rarJcs   as  oppornu-  ity  offer  tnems elves.        Then   in  times  of  general   ac- 
tivity  or   trouble  with  employers,    these   non-union  ruen  which   axe   recruits 
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frorr.  the   helpers  are   a  force  to   bs   reckoned  '"ith   in  maintaining     the 

in 
closed   shop.    and/enTorcing  union  principles    in  general.         In  short, 

non-recognition  of   the   rights  of   the   helper   to   advance,    to   use  an  old 
figure,    is    like   shunning   Cbarbyiis,    only   to  be  dashed  to   pieces  on  the 
rocks  of   Scylla.        In  dealing   with  this   cro"/d  of   non-union  v;orkraen 
t'vo   courses    lie  open  to   the  union,    these  are   rejection  or   acceptance 
of   these   helper-trained  mechanics,    as    journeymen  of  the   union.      Suppose 
for   instance,    m  some   city   or   to'.vn  v.here   a  certain  trade    is    not   well 
rganized,   or   in  some   new  establishment   not   yet    unionized,    there  are 
wiiiployed   a   large  percentage  of  workmen  v.-ho   have    never    served  as  appren- 
tices,   and  have  picked   up  their   knowledge  of   trade   while   serving  as 
.leipers    in  other   localities  or   in  other  shops.      Later,    a  union  repre- 
sentative  visits   this   city,    or  this    shop  wher'^   unionism   is  weak,   or 
perhaps    is   entirely   absent,    for   the   purpose   of  organizing  or   reorgan- 
izing,   the   workmen  o"^   his   craft.        He   finds   a   large  percentage  of  B^ 
..elpers   who    are  there   because   in  union  localities   and   shofs   thej;  -.vere 
forbidden  any  promotion    .        Now   the    easiest   and  perhaps   the  only  way 
for  him  to   succeed   in  his   undertaking    is   to   admit    to   the  organization 
all  whom  he    finds  -Torking  as  mechanics   and  trust   that   the    employers 

will   later   di3po-5e    of   those   not    capable  of   commanding  required  minimim 

/  it    is 
•-•ages.         If   this    is   done,/ an  open  violation  of   helper  regulations,   but 

on  the   other  hand,    if   these  help':r-made    journeymen  are    not   organized 

and  are   firmly   and  persistently   forbid  len  union  privileges,    they   form  as 

has  been  seen,   a  reserve  force  behind  which  the  employers   are  able   to 

-iictate   terms  of  agreement.        For   ye  irs    it   was   t-he   complaint   of  the  molcers 
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that  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  because  of  th';  presence 

of  "tucks",  who  were  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  mechanics  at  any 

^.16 
time. 

The  baneful   effects    followinp,    this  policy   of    eraaicatinj    helper 

evils    is    indicated   in  the    report   of   orranizsr     Purke   to   the   Plumbers' 

"onvention   in   1908,   previous   to    '/hich  time   Unioned  Brotherhood  of  Plumbers 

had     been  making   strenuous   efforts    to   hola  the   helpers    in  check.        I^r. 

Burke  said  that   of   about    four  thousand  men  in  Philadelphia   engaged  in  the 

plumbing   and   in  the   pipe   fitting    industry  that   only   about    tvventy-f ive 

percent   rere   capable  of   qualifying   for   union  entrance.        v'any   of   them, 

especially    those  of  shijiyards   and   locomotive   works, were  mere   handymen, 

. specialist   who   could  do  only  one   class  of  work.        I/iany  others  '.vorkcd  only 

on  hyaranta   and  did   street   work.      There  men  pos^es^ed  no  mechanical 

]  7 
ability.  '  I'"^  a  similar   report   the   same  year,    he   ascribed   like   concu- 

IR 
tions    in  Harrisburg  and  other  places   to   the  helper   system. 

The   failure  of   such   a   rijid  policy  has    led  the  unions   representing 

19 
the  more    skilled  trades,    with  one   or   two   exceptions,  to   adapt  more 

liberal  policies   towards   the  helper   and   thus   control  him  by   a  process 

of   conciliation,    a  policy   to  be   sure   not    entered  upon  as   a   rule   throu/h 

iiny  benevolent   motives,   but    in  order  to  better    control   the    helper   and 

advance  the    interests   of   the  mechanics. 

Under   certain  conditions  th^    Blacksmiths,    Toiler   ...akers.    Electrical 

Workers,    Elevator  Constructors,    llass   Workers,    :,:achiniets ,    Potters,   Printir 

T:         :'ee~l'rorr~I/folde"r3"~JouTnal'7  "Jan.    1377. 

I  bid    ,    October,    1873. 
17        Plumbers,    '^as   and   Stearaf if-.ers    Journal,    June,    1908. 
IS        I  bid   Die.    1308. 
19        Plumbers   ard   Itoldors. 
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.Preserr.en,   Plumbers,    Steamf  it  tere  and   Tile   Layers   have  at    some   time,      xther 
temporarily  or   continuously,   inade  provisions  whereby  a  helper  might   be 
^dvancsjto   the  position  of   ji  mechanic.         Tn  many    instances   this   has  merely 
amounted  to   unions  bringing   their  policies   in  closer  conformity   to    "hat 
has,    in  fiict,    already  been  goin^   on.        That   many    unions   have   accepted 
a   system  which   has   forced   itself  upon  them  can  h,,   shown  by  considering 
some   facts   under^lying   the  adoption  of   a  policy   o^    helper    promotion  by 
the  Blacksmiths'    International  Union,    which   is   fairly  typical  of   the 
facts    in  the  other  unions. 

In  ISO^j    a  circular   sent   out    from  the   general  office  of  the  Black- 
smiths Union  referred  to   the  fact   that    chlpers    in  machine   shops   readily 

-ecome   smiths   and  that    there  are  daily   complaints   that   helpers 'are  put 

''0 

on   fires    at    lo'ver  rates   than  paid   smiths   for   their  work.*^'        A  year   later 

r.    O'Connell,    in  rendering   a  decision   in  a   jurisdictional   dispute  be- 
tween the    International   rrotlierhood  of  Blacksmiths   and  the   allied  I'lechanics 
said:    "I/iy   knowled-e  of   the  blacksmith's   trade    leads   me   to   believe  that 
the  blacksmith's   helpes    is   the  blacksmith's   apprentice,    for   as   a  general 
rule   there   are   no   apprentices    in  the   Blacksmith's   trade   except    the  helper 

ho    is   looking   forward  at    all   times   to   the  day  when  he  vvill    stand  behind 
the   anvil   as   a  blacksmith."      ■'■      'y   referring    to    the   Blacksmiths   Consti- 
tution at    this    time,    it    is    annn  that    no   provision  was  made  whereby  a 
helper  could  become   a   smith.      On  the   contrary,    the   constitution  of   1903, 
.ithout   any  midification  that    :"l\o   helper  shall   take   a  fire."   ^^      However, 
in   1905,    ther-    was   added   to   the   elaborate  apprenticeship  regulations  of 
the  previous   year   the    blowing   clause?    LOcal   unions   shall   do   all    in  their 
fc-vy  Proceediags,    1903,   p.    15 


21  Proceedings,    1907j,    ic.15 

.''3  Art.    yill,    §ec.    3, 
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Yowei   to   abolish  the   apprentice   syatem  and  helpers   shall  be   advanced 
ac:ordin*7    to   merit. '^  -^he      utter  failure    in  the   restriction  of   the 

helper   fron:   any   advancement    led   to   the   complete   abandonment   of  the 
i;X£iviou3ly    cjiiaeared   ap-rentice   system    ^nd   the    legalization  of   the 
previously    illegal   method  of   learning   to  be   a  blacksmith.      '?ith  the 
exception  of   the  reinsertion  of   an  apprentice   clause   in  order   to   satisfy 
Southern  lodges  '.vher^e   helpers   are    largely   negroes,    the    International 
Union  of   Blacksmiths   has   continued   to   foster  the   helper  as   a   learner. 

After   a   union  has  once  recognizad  the   helper   as   a   legal    learner 
of   a  traue^    the   next   thin^    ir^  order    is  to  'vork   out   a  definite   scheme 
by  which  the   evils   of   the   system  will  be  minimized  as   much  as   pos.-i"  le. 
T7;o-eneral  plans  have. been  lollc'ed   in  formulating   a  policy   for   the 
proinction  of   helpers.         One   is    to   make   a  helper    system   supplemental 
to   tne' regular  apprentice    system   in  vo:~ue   in  a  particular   trade;    the 
other    is   to    form  a  helper   system  of  promotion  as    nearly   as   possible 
in  aprrenticeahip   moulds   and   substitute    it    for   the   customary   apprentice 
system. 

At    the   present    time   the  Toiler  Makers,    '"'lass   "'orkers  ,    :^achinist8, 
Potters,    Prertin^;    ""reasmen  and   Tile   Layers   are  pursuing    the.  scheme  of 
making   the   helper   system  of  -vork   a  prep^iratory    school   for   apj.rentices , 
thus  makin-    the  two    systems   supplemental.      For    example.    The    Interna- 
tional  Association  of   Eoiler  ^^akers   requires   tnat    "'ifty  pt;r   cent   of 
the  apprertices   shall  be   taken  from  the  ranks   of  the  helpers,    Iqcal 
conditions   to   govern,   providin-    such   a  helper  b.^   a   ire:-nber    in  -cod 
standing   and  has  actually   'jorked   t'vo   years    for   tud   company    in  wnich 

^3  Constitution,    1905,    Art    \'III,    Rec .    3. 
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he  ia  to  serve  a*?  an  apprentice.    Oldest  helpers  in  point  of  service 
muat  have  '-reference*?^  ^.  '^^'^^   :/>achinist  ly   a  recent  referendum  vote 
decided  that  helpers  r;ere  eligible  to  become  apprentices .   T'he  Inter- 
national Union  of  Ceremic ,  iAOsic  and  Escauatic  T'ile  Layers  end  Helpers 

provide  that  "All  Helpers  must  serve  at  least  four  years  as  an  I.  N. 

25 

Helper  before  becomi  .j    .      Imrrover,"  and   that    "All    Improvers    (some- 

ti'ies   called   apprentices)    shall   come      from  the    ranks   of   the   Helpers' 

og  27 

Locals   affiliated  with  the    I.    "J.""  Likewise   among   the   ""^lasa  Work«ers 

28  29 

r:d  Printer':*^        and   in   certain  branches  of   tha   pottery    industry   it    is 

the  policy    to   have   all    apprentices   taken  from  the  ranks  of  the   helpers 

or   assistants. 

A3    a  means  of  mitigating   the   evil?!    incident    to   the   use   of  helpers 

in  tho-3e   trades   seeking   to  maintain  apprentice   regulations,    this  plan 

of  havin;^   a   pnrt   or   all   of  the   a'^prentices   taken  from  the   helpers,    no 

doubt,    possesses    in  ti.a  minds   of   those   formulating   and   fostering   the 

scheme,    some  distinci  advantages   over   the  policy  of  absOilutely   for- 

bidiing   the   promotion  of   a  helper   to   v/ork   classed  as    iourneymens  work. 

In  the   first   place    it    is   thought    that    it   tends   to   conciliate   the  helpers 

and  thus   prevent   the   spirit   of   hostility  arnoag    thera  towards   the    ;^our- 

neymen,    which   is   characteristic   of   the  helper  'vhere   they   have   no   chance 


T  f 


24  Subordinate   Lodge   Constitution,    Art.    Ill,    Sec.    2. 

25  Constitution,    1912,    Art.    XIII,    "ec.    5. 
2^  Constitution,    1912,    Art.    XXI,    Sec.    3. 
^7            See  Proceedines    Amal^'araated  Window  ""^lass   '"^orker^   of   America, 

1906,   p.    136." 

Also    see  Bylaws   of   L.    A.    ".o .    300,   Knoghts   of   Labor,    l-.Q"-,    Art 

Sections   20-21/ 

28  Constitution  and  B^-laws,    1903,    Art.    Ill,    Sqc.    1. 

29  See   ^age   Scale   and"Agreeraent8  between   the   United   Potters   Assn. 
ani   the    "at '1    Trotherhood  o"  Operative  ^^^tters,    1911,   p. 16. 
"^hile   the   unions   speak   of    such  promoted   helpers   as    apprentices, 
they   are   really    not   apprentices  but   a  type  of   the   advanced   helper 
who    are    'ecor^nized  i  ^^    ■^.',-    unicnw    ns   Vpin^    on  th:.-    rori:!    tn    -'cur   tjy- 
.■'anship. 
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for   advancement  provided  the  union  mandates  he   caried  out.      It 
is  preaumed  that    if   helpers   are   given  some  opportunity   for   advarc  e- 
mentj    however   alight    that   opportunity  may  be,    that    it   v;ill   have  i7^;i!|ht 
in  keening   helpers    from   violating    union  ''ishes   and   regulations.      T'or 
by  obeying    such  regulations   a  helper   has  hope   that    some   day   he  will 
receive   union  assistance   in  his    efforts   to   become   a   journeyman.      On 
the  other  hand,    if  he   violates    the   rules   and  re^'ulaticn  of   the   union 
he    is   thereby  brought    into   union  disfavor   and    is    cut   off    from  all 
aid  froni  this    source    in  his   efforts  both  to  become   a   journeyman  and 
to  better   his   condition   in  other    "ays. 

Again,    thi3   policy   hedges    in  a " a   strengthens   the   regular  appren- 
tice  system   in  that    it   provides   for   a   longer  period  of   training   for 
tr.cse   entering   the  ranks   of   the    journeymen  and   also   limits  more   nar- 
rowly the    field  from  which  apprentices, so-called  iiiay  b;   drawn   .      Take 
^or   instance,    the   rule  of  the  Tile   Layers  that   helpers   must    serve 

four  years    in  order   to   become    improvers   and   that    improvers   must    serve 

30 
two  years    in  order  to   be   eligible  for  membership   as  a   journeyman. 

-his  makfcs   the   full  period  of   learning   the   trade   six  years,    which 
ought   to   make   very   efficient    those  mechanics  who   fulfill    these  r e- 
luirementa.       If  all    improvers  must   be  taken  from  helpers   v,ho   have 
served   four   years,    this    limits   very    narrowly   the   ecource   from  v;hich 
improvers   can  be  drawn.         "ot  only   does    it    do    this,   but    it    secures 
the  aid  of   the  helper    in  preventing    employers    from  -getting   improvere 
6r   apprentices   from   outside   sources. 

It   has  been  the    continuous   policy  of   the   Steam  Fitters,    the 

30  Constitution,    19113,    Art.    XXI,    Sec.    4. 
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' levator   Workers,    the  Potters,    with   respect    to   certain  Vranchea  of 
• hs    industry,   and   lately   of   the  Flacksmiths    to    consider   helpers  as 
the   leaj  ners   of   their   trades,    and   to   circurn.gcribe   their   eraployrrient 
and  promotion  -.ith   limitations   similar   to    the   ordinary   apprentice 
regulations,    also   usually  with  the   additional   restriction  that   a 
helper  must    stand  an   examination  before  a   committee  of    journeymen 
before   he   shall  be   recognized  ar,    eligible   for    joumeymanship.      Thus, 
the   mternatiohal   Association  of   Steam,    Hot    '"ater   and  Po'ver  Pipe 
Fitters   and    Helpers  provides  that    "P'ach  I.    '  .    of   Steam  Fitters   shall 
havG   a  trade   test   or   examining   board   to   examine    into   the  mechanical 
ability   and  moral   character   and  physical   conditions  of  all   condidates 
seeking    admission  to   membership   as   Steam  Fitters,    'V, .    L.    B.    of   Steam 

Fitters    shall    acciept    an  application  unless   the   applicant    can  show  that 

31 
he   h-is   worked  five  years   at    the   trade".  Likewise,    an  electrical 

orkers'    lielper  must    serve  £our  years  before   he    is   allo'.ved   to   take 

22 
an  examination  for  promotion.  The  blacksmiths  provide   for   neither 

.   definite   time   of   service  or  an  examination,   but   merely   make  pro- 

33 
viaioil  that    "Helpers   shall  be   advanced  according   to  merit." 

The   essential   thin5    to  be   noticed   in  the  provisions   of   all    the 

unions   providing   for   the  promotion  of  helpers  without   their    serving 

an.    additional   period   aa   apprentices    is   that    the  "/hole  matter    is  placed 

in  the   hands   of   and   left    to   the   discretion  of   the    examinin~    committee 

or   to   the  orranized    journeymen.      ^his    is   a  departure   from  the   customary 


31  Constitution,    V'^OP.      Sec.    32. 

32  "onstitution,    1309,    Art.    ^n ,    Sec.    1    (?) 

■3       Constitution  of   the    Local   Unions,    1912,    ^rt .    14,    Sec.    3. 
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modri  of  paling  with  apprentic^"?^  -"ho  are  unually  not  re-  :iri"!d  to  under- 
go the  ordeal  of  an  examination   Mow  the  question  very  baLurally  ariaee- 
v.hy  this  distinction?  '^/hy  do  unions  which  recc^nize  the  helper  as  the 
legitimate  learners  o  ^^  their  cesrective  trades  demand  that  the  helper 
be  required  to  take  an  eKamination  to  test  their  fitness  for  Journey- 
manship;  while  those  unions  which  recognize  a'^prentices  only  as  the 
learners  of  a  trade  make  no  such  requirements?   Also^  it  may  be  aptly 
asked  v;hy  does  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  provide 

that  apprentices  shall  become  smiths  when  said  apprentices  have  served 

34 
four  years;  but  at  the  sa'me  time  very  indefinitely  provide  that  "nTelpers 

shall  be  advanced  according  to  merit?"   Again,  why  is  it  that  the 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Has  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters 

^'elpers  provide  that  plumbers  apprentices  shall  serve  an  apprenticeship 

for  five  years   but  that  Steam  or  Sprinkler  Fitters'  ffelpers  must  pass 

> 

a   satisfactory    examination  before   they   can  become   eligible   to   membership? 
in  cannot   be   because    ;;ouir.eymen  are    in  a  better  position  to   know  the 
efficiency  of   the   apprentice  better   than  they   do   that   of  the   helpers; 
for    if    anything,    helpers   work    in   closer   contact   with    iourneymen  than 
ao   apprentices;      It    is    not   that    the   unions  which  make   learners   out   of 
their   helpers   do   not   keep    in  clo^e    touch  with  them  and  consequently 
know   nothin-'   of   their   time    served   as   helpers,    because   all    such   unions 


34 

35  •Constitution   1910,    Sec,    117. 

36  "on>:titution   1910,    Sec.    133. 
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regiater  their  helpers  iind  keer  complete  "tab"  on  them  by  methods 
similar  to  tho'^e  other  unions  in  keepin-r  track  of  their  apprentices. 
The  extent  tc  v.-hich  this  is  aometiinea  done  is  sho'-vn  by  the  following 
rule  of  the  International  Association  of  Steam  Fitters:  "Helpers  must 

be  affiliated  three  years  "lith  the  local  they  were  initiated  into  be- 

37 
fore  they  are  entitled  to  transfer  to  another  local  of  helpers." 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  :^08sible  explanations  of  this  difference 

ith  -r::.-5i'-ect  to  the  promotion  of  helpers  and  apprentices.    One  of  these 
is  ti.at  a.ong  helpers  there  are  often  many  mature  ir.en  who  have  never 
learned  any  trade, T^hich  fact  stronjy  indicates  that  they  are  likely 
never  to  be  desirable  candidates  for  membership  as  mechanics.   Such 
beinj  the  case;  an  examination  is  the  moat  practical  way  of  separating 
the  efficient  and  the  desirable  candidates  from  those  not  wanted,   ^ith 
the  apprentice  i^    i  ^^  lif-f-rent.    "ince  as  a  rule  only  a  few  appren- 
tices are  taken  in  a  ahop  and  they  are  taken  in  primarily  to  learn 
the  trade.   It  is  possible  and  desirable  to  use  much  discretion  in 
their  selection.    If  capable  n^r,   earnest  boys  are  selected.,  it  i^  :r.ore 
tnan  likely  that  at  the  end  of  a  specified  apprenticeship  period  tiiat 
they  will  be  fit  in  every  way  for  entrance  to  iourneymanship, 

"^he  other  reason  for  this  distinction  and  perhaps  the  more 
plausible  one  froa  an  "outsider's"  point  of  view  is,  tliat  there  is 
ir.ors  danger  of  over  crowding  a  trade  through  a  helper  than  through 
an  apprentice  system  of  preparation.    '^'herefore .,  extra  precautions 

37     Constitution  1903,  3oc.  33    (?) 
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ar;3   nc!oe3dj.ry    in  order   to  prevent    such  ^n  overrio.v  of   '.vork.nen.      "^hat 
the  examination  of  helpers  desiring   to  become  union  mechanics   is  de- 
signed to    lin-.it   the   naiiber  entering   the  trade  rather  than  primarily 
to   test    -.ne    skill  of   the   candidate,    is   indicated    in  that    numerous 
complaints    are  made  by   contractors    to   this    effect.        The   diaaatis- 
fiiction  of   the   employers  '.vith  the    union  examining  board   frequently 
terminates    in  a  decided   stand  against    accepting   the  union  decisions 
as   to   whom   is  prepared  to   do  mechanics    TOrk.        Thus,    the  Master  Steam 
Fitters  of   St.    Louis,    made  the   followinz   rule:    "Any   fitter   having 
been  turned  down  by  the   examining   board  of   the   union,    shall  be   examined 

^y   a  committee  of  the   11.    P.    F.    A.,    and   if   found   competent,    shall  be 

33  < 

pennitted  to   -vork   in  any   shop  that   will   employ   him".      That    the   9bam 

Fitters'    I.oaxa  had  been  turning   dovm  capable  mechanics    seems   quite 
probable   for   the  master   steam  fitters  would  hardly  want    to   employ   in- 
efficient  men  and  pay   them  the   standard  rate   of  •■;ages. 

Why  this   likelihood  of  too   many   mechanics    if   helpers   be   promoted? 
If  one    is  primarily   engaged  to    learn  a  trade   and   incidentally   assists 
some   journeymen,    it   may  be   easy   to   dispense   -vith  such  assistance  and 
liri.it    the   number  of   apprentices   to   conform  to   the   needs   of   the   trade 
for  mechanics.      Put   where  men  are  primarily   employed  to   assist    jour- 
neymen and   incidentally    learn  the   trade,    such   limitations   a^   to   number 

are   not    at    all  practicable.      The   i^team  Fitters,    for   instance^   -A'ould 

"38~  4g7"ort,QT  ti.'e  Tndustrial,  Commission, -Vol .  .Vll,   P.    249..       .  „ 

Thfe    foliO'5ing   from   the   lltYi  Special 'Report   ot'the   ciommissioner  of 

Labor,   p.    '375,    confirms   the   assumption  that    the  object   of   examining 

boaris    is  partly,    if    not  primarily, to   ksep   down  the   number   of  mechanics 

.^peakin=:   of   3teamf  itt-rs ,    the  report    says:    "The   contractors    complain  veay 

much   'hcit    these   are    not    enough  union  workmen  for   the  work   that   should  be 

done   in  the   Vusy   season.      They   claim  that   the   unions   intentionally   keeps 

its  membership   low  and   that   the  meana  of  doing   this    is  by   making   the 

conditions   of   the   examination  such   that   ne'v  men  cannot  pass    it." 
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like   to   diminish  the   number  of   help^Ts    in  proportion  to   the    nurcber 

of    jcurrx'.ey::ien  o-^.  a    job,    but    sinj'j    bii'^y   reco^nir^e   that    e-ich   Fitt.r 

needs  a  helper,    they   simply   seek   to    conform  to   the   following   rule: 

39 
"A    journeyman  Steam  Fitter   shall  be   entitled  to   one  helper  only'.' 

^ov;  here    lies   the  peculiar   evil    in  a  helper   sy-item  of  proniotion  to   a 

trade   as   contrasted  with   an  apprentice   system.         If     it   be   acknowledged 

tlxat   a  helper   is   an  essrintial    "-.ctor    in  the   performance  of   the   duties 

of   one   mechanic, it    may   be   argued,    in  most    instances,    that    each  and 

every   mechanic  be   supplied  -zith   a  helper.      It   mi.qht   also  be   reasonably 

;argj.ed   that    if  one   helper  at   the   end  of   a  certain  time  of   service  as 

a -helper  shows   effieiency  cind   is   advanced  to    journeymenship,    that   all 

helpers   fuliillin?   the   s 5me  requirements   should   likewise  be   advanced. 

Here  arises   a  difficulty.      If   all    journeymen  have   helpers   and  all 

helpers    in  a   certain  bime  become    journeymen,   what   '-.'ill  be  the  resalts? 

An  editorial    in  the  Official    Journal   of   the  plximbers   for  Feb. 

1904,    arrues   as   follo'.vs   alongthis    line:      "Taking   up  the   rule   that 

every  plu-iiber   should   have  one   helper,    and  that    the  helper   shoula  serve 

four  years,    let   us   see  what    the   result   would  be    in  about    eight   years. 

Figuring   that   there   are   about   .^00  plumbers    in  a   city, each  one  v.ith   a 

helper,    in  four  years   the'e  would  be   200  more  pliirabers.      There  v^ould 

be  400  plumbers    in  a  city  that   hasn't    use   for  over   315  or   320.      In 

another    four  years    there  would  be   300  plumbers    in  a   city   that   has    no 

use   for  more  than  250  or  perhaps   300."     The    '.vriter  has   made    no   allowance 

for  the   death  of  pl^ombers    nor   for   the   helpers    -'ho   drop  by   the  wayside  , 

39      :.y-l,AW3,    1912,    Art.    3,    Sec.    5. 
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yet  it  .ioes  aeem  th.it  su.'-h  i  Bvstem  '.vould  pro-iuce  plumbers  far  in 
excess  of  the  increaae  in  po-.ulation  and  in  the  demand  for  plu-nbers 
in  a  city  of  average  rrowth.   This  v/holeaale  method  of  supplying  a 
trade,  it  i;^  arrued,  according  to  the  imputable  law  of  s^upply  and 
demand,  brings  low  wages  '.vhich  in  turn  produces  innumerable  evils. 

This  same  danger  is  voiced  by  a  'vriter  in  the  Steam  Fitters' 
Journal  who  said;  '"Generally  speaking  ^  the  helper  of  today  is  the 
steamfitter  of  tomorro^:';,  and  I  would  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  as 
soon  as  practicable  whereby  a  method  will  be  adopted  providing  for 
a  system  of  apprenticeship —  If  something  is  not  aone  to  re^^ulate 

the  number  of  young  men  desiring  to  learn  our  trade,  eventually  there 

40 
••'.ill  be  a  large  surplus  on  the  market." 

Inability  to  hold  the  helper  within  certain  prescribed  limits 

or  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  his  promotion  whereby  the  evils  incident 

to  the  existence  of  a  helper  class  can  be  overcome,  has  led  a  fe"/ 

national  unions  representing  trades  \vhere  a  helper  system  of  work 

has  been  v/idely  and  somewhat  uniformly  established  to  dispute  the 

rijht  and  justice  of  a  system  and  to  clamor  for  its  abolition.   The 

;colicy  of  the  plumbers  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  all  helpers,  and  that 

of  the  molders  in  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the  "Berkshire  System" 

afford  intsrestin-  fields  for  the  study  of  the  helper.   In  order  to 

develop  certain  theories  as  to  why  the  helper  is  a  matter  of  more 

concern  in  some  trades  than  in  others,  and  therefore  to  explain  the 

stringent  action  of  some  unions  with  reference  to  this  class  of  workmen, 

40   Proceedings,  1906,  p.  77. 
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attention  -.vill  be  ."iven  to  the  policies  of  eaoh  of  the  above  unions, 


ana  the  conditions  leading  to  the  formulation  of  the  sair.e. 

41 
In  190?^,  a  writer  in  the  plumbers  official  journal   took  this 

ground  that  helpers  are  not  needed  in  the  plumbers  trade,  and  that 

consequently  they  should  be  abolishea.   .'o  'aoubt  others  had  taken 

this  position  before,  but  this  being;  an  opportune  time,  expressions 

of  similar  opinions  soon  voiced  a  general  fCwling  of  iiasatisfaction. 

42 
As  a  result,  the  Plumbers  in  their  Convention   of  the  a  :ne  year  were 

almost  a  unit  against  the  system  which  was  then  in  vogue.   The  fight 

against  the  use  of  any  helpers  was  waged  on  two  grounds,  -is:  (1) 

the  helper  is  not  needed,  and  (3)  the  proper  regulation  of  the  system 

is  impossible. 

It  wa3  argued  that  plumbers  seldom  need  assistance  and  that 
is 
A'hen  such/ necessary   it  is  better  and  more  economical  to  have  two 

plumbers  work  together  than  it  is  to  use  one  journeyman  and  a  helper. 

It  was  also  claimed  that  this  use  of  a  helper  tended  to  foster  a 

spirit  of  laziness  in  the  journeymen,  which  vas  dettimentcil  to  the 

trade.   It  is  quite  evident  that  this  argijment ,  as  set  forth  by  plumlera, 

had  little  to  do  -vith  their  oppo^'ition  to  the  employment  of  helpers. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  was  heard  about  helpers  not  being  needed 

until  the  pliombers  decided  that  they  were  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of 

the  journeyman,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  contrary  to  human  ^-.-ture 

for  a  '.vorkman  to  desire  ".o  get  rid  of  an  assistant  on  no  other  grounds 

than  that  he  is  not  needed. 


•a  ~eb.    1905. 

4ci  Proceedings,    1906,   p.    77. 
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The  real  cause  for  the  plumbers  wishing  to  abolish  all  helpers 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  trade  is  sach  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  use  help't^rs  and  regulate  their  work  and  advance- 
ment aatisf  actorily .   In  other  words,  the  jei^eral  tendency  of  the 
use  of  helpers  to  produce  an  overflow  of  'A'orkmen  a.nd  cause  trade 
disintegration  reaches  the  hic^h  water  mark  in  the  plumbing  industry. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  determine  just  why  helpers  in  the  plximbing 
business  are,  especially  detrimental  to  the  'vf^ifare  o ''  the  orrranized 
ourneymen,  and  why  it  is  not  possible  to  regulate  and  control  them, 
as  is  done  in  some  other  trades,   '^his  perhaps  can  be  done  by  con- 
trasting the  significance  of  the  use  of  helpers  in  two  very  siir.ilar 
trades,  plumbing  and  steam  fitting. 

In  the  first  place,  plumbing  is  predominantly  an  industry 
of  small  shops.   There  are  of  course  large  jobs  of  plumbin,-  demand- 
ing contractors  of  eonsiderable  capital  and  responsibility,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  plumbing  of  a  city  consists  of  small  jobs, such  as 
putting  in  a  single  closet,  sink,  or  bath-tub.   These  small  jobs 
together  with  \   large  amount  of  repair  'vork  affords  a  means  of  liv- 
lihood  for  the  waster  plumber  having  little  capital,  and  a  field  of 
v?ork  for  the  low  grade  mechanic.    But  vijhat  bearing  have  these  small 
shops  on  the  helpei  question?   First,  as  has  been  argued   if  each 
plumber  has  a  helper  and  if  each  helper  becomes  a  journeyra-. n,  the 
trade  will  be  Over  crowded  and  inemployment  will  r-sult.   This  un- 
employment will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  more  small  shops,  for  it 
is  no  great  undertaking  for  a  plumber  having  a-  kit  of  tools  to  open 
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a  small   establishment   of   his  own.      A^^ain,    if   the   helpers   are  pr. - 
vented   by   union  rsules   from   legally    enterini;   the   trade   as   union  mem- 
bers,   they   drift    into    the   small    non-union  shops   or   contribute   to   the 
establishment   of  more   of    like   size.         In  either   case,    the   helpers 
find   their  way   into    the   trade   and   g^satly    increane   the   number  of 
joucneymen  in  proportion  to   the   amount   of  plumbing.        The   exietence 
of   these   low  3;rade    shops   which  are    nourished  and    increased   in  great 
nvimbers  by   the   use   of  helpers   renders  organization  difficult,    decreases 
the   stability  of  bodies   already   organized,    and  makes   collective  bar- 
gaining   uncertain.      In  short,    it    results    in  a  general   trade  depression. 

In  steajn  fitting   there    is    not    the   same   likelihood  that   so 
many  small   shops  will   be    established,    as   in  the   case   in  plumbing. 
Steam  fitting   usually   means  the    installation  of   larse  plants,   v^hich 
work   is   wone   as   a  unit.      Oonsequently ,    the   contractor  must   possess 
some   capital   and  be   anan  of  considerable  responsibility.      The   absence 
of   conditions   favorable   to   the   establishment   of   shops  of   little  caliber 
places   the   Steam  fitters    in  ::ood  position  to   control   their   trade. 
If   helpers   become  dissatisfied  with   the   treatment   accorded   them  by 
the    jourmeymen,    they   have   fev/  small    non-union  shops    into  which  they 
can   ;o      nor   can  they,    to   any  great    e-:tent,    'vith  profit    set    up   as 
masters   themselves. 


43       The  Baltimore  business   ag;nt   of   the   International   Association 

oi   Plumbers,    ::as    ^itt.^rs,    3taem  fitters   ani^.team  Fitters'    Helpers 
states   that    in  Baltimore   there   are  about    800, shops      fifteen  of 
which  are   union.      Also   that   about   ten   steam   fitting    establishments, 
all   union^,   do»s)   practically   all   the   steam,  fitting    in  the   city. 
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Ajain,    nlurabin;r    is   a  trade  v/hich   is   more  liable  to   disinter- 
jration  ana   to   a  gradinrr,   of"   the  workmen  than   i:^    the   caae    in  steam 
fitting.      Even  if  there   were   not    so   many   small   contractors    in  the 
plunibin-;   business^    the   helper    is   a  danorerous    factor   from   the   stand- 
point of   the    journeymen  plumbers.      "''hen  call:?   come   for    low   r^rade  con- 
ntruction  and  repair   -.vork  ^    it    is  more   than   likely  that   a  helper    (pro- 
•'ided  one   'tian  can  do    the   -.vork)    '"ill    be   sent    to    rlo    it.      The   result    is 
that  often     the   helper   ana, helper-trained  workmen  have   employment 
v;hen  the   higher  grade   mechanics   are    idle.      In  stearaf  ittin  -  j    inasmuch 
as   the    vork    is  of  a  more  uniform   character  and    in   done   on  the    av^rafre 
for   a  higher   class   of   people^   the:i®  is   not   this   same  tendency   to  ^rade 

■vorkmen  and   to   send    the   poorer    instead  of  the   skilled  men  to   do   a 

■14 
job  of  '.vork. 

Obviously,   a  union  which    ^s   opposed  to   the  promotion  of  the 

helners   r>ror5er   is  ooposed  to   the   employment   of  advanced  helpers. 
Obvi^^ie^   a  union  which  provides    for   the  pormotion  of  helpers  proper 
to   an  intermediary  position;    as  previously    explained,   provides   for 
the   employment   of  advanced  helpers.      Union  policies  vvith  reference   to 
the   employment   and  promotion  of   this   type  of   advanced  helper   have  been 
sufficiently  discussed    in  connection  with  the   consideration  of   the 
helper  proper. 

Organized   journeymen  have    in  a  number  of   trades   recogni-^ed, 
thou~h   reluctantly,    the    employment   of   advanced  helpers  whom  they  do 

44  For  years^the    Iron  Itolders    sovcht   to . abolish,  all   helper? 

proper      "Berkshires" .      But    a  uiscuesion  oi    tneir     policies 
of  abolishin;    ":  '-'cks"   v:ill  be   taken  up  along   vjith  ^heir   policy 
concernintr   the  payment   of  the   helper,  Tor   the   two   policies  are 
indisaolubly    connected. 


not   recognize  as    journeymen  in  embryo.      This  policy  has  "been  adopted 
in  order   to   avoid  competition  with   such  unskilled  rnen  as    non-unionate, 
and  to  provide   for     .nionizing   them  'vithout    -ivin^:   them  recof'nition 
as    full    mechanics,      ""hi-    is  the    type   of  advanced  helper   who   works 
at    certain   jobs  'vithin  a  trade     often  independently  o  "^   the   8\;qper- 
vision  of    journeymen.      "^he   handyraan;a.3   this   type  of    ''orkman   i3   uBually 
calledj    is   especially    likely    to  be  employed   and   also   likely   to  be 
undesirable   to   the   unions    in  those   tr    des  which   are  capalrle   of   a 
minut3   subdivision  of   labor.      In  the   machinist    and  boiler  makers 
trades   the   handyman  has  been  in  particular   a   troublesome   factor,  jvhile 
in  the   plumbin;   trade   the   helper    is   regarded  as   a  menace   to   the 
union      .If are  because   his   employment    is   conducive   to   a  trade  over- 
crowded 'vith  mechanics   and  to   the   establishment   of   inferior   shops. 
In  the   machinists   and  boiler  makers'    trades^,      On  the  other   hand, 
:he   unior.   looks  'vith  hostili-ti  iS   on  the   employment   of  handymen,   be- 
cause   ittS   he  who ^    as   th-   trade  becomes  more   specialized,    eats   up, 
so   to   speak,    the  rork   claimed  as  belonp.in'     to   those  mechanics   >7ho 
have   served   an  apprenticeship   and  are  presumed   to  be   efficient    in 
all  branches   of   their   respective  trades. 

—  O— 

THE    4IRI!rr    ATTD   PAYING    OF    HELPERS. 
Who    shall   hire   and  pay   the   helpers   and   ho'i/  shall   their   rate 
of  pay  be   determined,    are   questions  which  have  been  of   considerable 
concern   ir   a   few   industries  -jhere   the    journeymen  are  paid  by   the 
piece;   by   the   weight   or  b/    the    "turn".      As   the' nature  of   the  work 
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of   the   helper,    his   relation  to   the    journeymen  and   the   need   for  hin 
services   vary   so    videly   in  the   different   trades   where  piece   work 

pravailSj    in  order  to   develop  the  more  oi-nificant   points   at    issue, 
a   concrete    study  -vill  be  made  of  the   hiring   and  the  paying   of  helpers 
proper    in   a   few  unions   wherein  the  piece  system   and  the   employment 
and  payment   of  helpers   have  been   inter-related  problems. 

At    the  time  of   the  organization  of  the    Iron  i/Iolders    Interna- 
tional  Unions  of   North   America,    the    jurisdiction  of  the    journeyiian 
moulders    extended  to   all  the  vvork  of  a  shop    .      It    included   the   skill- 
ed work   of  preparing   and   finishing   the  molds   and  also   the   unskilled 

orkj    such  as   attending    the   crane,    carrying   flasks^   tempering   sand, 
skimming    the   inolten   iron,    and  taking   out    castings.      However,    each 
molder   did   not    attend  to   these   varied  duties   himself.      What   was 
known  as   the    "Eerk3hiresS3.'-stem''   prevailed   in  most    Bhops.      Each  uiolder 
forced,    as    it    appears    in  some    instances  by   the   employer,    engaged  one 
cr  more"buok3"  or  berkshires  ,    to   assist   him  and  paid  them   from  his 
own  earnings. 

Before  the  organization  of  the    International    '-'lolders    Union 
there  was   much  opposition  by   the   various   local   unions    to   the    "Ilerk- 
shire   System".      Thus    in  the    initial   constitution  of  the    Journeymen 
Stove   and   Hardware   VTolders   Union  of  Philadelphia,   organized   in  1855, 
there    is    found   tho   follo'ving,    vith   regard  to   helpers:    ""'o   member  of 
this  union  shall   take   a  boy  to    learn  the   trade    (unless    it   be   his 
natural   or   adopted   son)  ,    nor   shall   any    journeymen  working  by    the  piece 
.-^llov.ed   a  helper   for   any  other  purpose  thara  to  make   cores,    iikin  and 

turn  out    castings,    unless  a  majority  of  the  members   of   this   union   in 
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45 
which  he   may  work,    ai;;;n  a  paper    in  favor  of   ;;iving   him  perniission.  " 

From   the    first,    the   International  Union  opposed  this    system. 
Its   efforts   ??ere  directed  to   the   accomplishment   of    ^1)    the   abolition 
of  the  prevailing    system  of   employing   and  paying    the  helpers,    (2) 
the   abolition  of  all   helpers  prober   and  the   establishment   of   a  defi- 
nite   line  between  the  work  of  the  molders   an.l   the  remote  helpers. 

The  attainment   of   the   first   of  these   desired   ends  was  de   raed   necessary 

46 
to   the   accomplishment   of   the   second,   which  was   the   real    issue  at   stake. 

The   early   attitude  cf   the  I.'olders   to'vard  the    employment   of    "Ferkshires" 

is   shown  in  the   following    quotationa,    a  writer    in  the    Iron   bidders 

Journal   of   1873;    says:      "We   desire  to   say  here   now  that    it    is   against 

the   spirit    and  the    interest   of   the   lav;,    is   against    justice   and 'common 

sense,    is    in  fact,    unconstitutional,    for  any   member  of   the    Iron  >'oldere 

International   Union  to    employ  a   helper  and  pay   him  out   of  his   earnings. 

To   helper   can  be   employed  unless  paid  by   the  proprietor  of   the  shop   and 


45  i^uoted    in   International  VIolders    -Journal,    "ov.    1911,   p.    823. 

46  A  writer    in  the    Iron  I/iolders    Journal  of  Oct.    1373,    in  an  article 
Helpers    vs    "Bucks"    says:      "In   large   foundries   where   all   work   is 
made  by  the  day  there    is   almost   as  many   helpers   as   molders,  but    they 
are   legitimate  help   rs;    they   attend  the   crane,    carry   flasks,   temper 
sand  and   take  out    castings;    and  against    this   class  of  helpers  we  havj 
not   a  word   to   say.      The  work   they  perform   is   the  work  of   a   laborer, 
and  molding    is   and   remains   to    them  a  sealed  book." 
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no  piece  molcier   can  run  a  helper , whether   e.iaployecl  ty   himself  or  hie 

47 
eii-i- ioyer .  "  In  the   Constitution  of    187^,    this   re-ulation   is    ^ound: 

"Xo   meir.ber   workin,:'    Vy    the   piece    can   employ   a   helper   ana   pay   him  out    o' 

IS 
his  -vages."  This   same   constitution  contains   the   following;    "An 

employer   demandino;   of  molders   that    they  shall   work  bucks    shall   consti- 

49 
tute   a   lock   out    if    indorsed   in  accordcxnce  with   law".  The   attitufle 

of   the  Molders   Union  toward  the   employment   of  bucks,   as    expressed   in 

the  acbve   quotations,    has   never   changed.        However^ less   is   heard  about 

the  opposition  now   than  formerly,    because   the   system  has  been, for  most 

part,   abandoned. 

^hat   are  the  I'lOlders  objections   to    this   system  which   is 
so   distasteful  to   them?        When  this   question  was   asked  Secretary 
Kleiber  of  the   International  Union,    he  replied: in  substance:    such  a 
system  brings  out   all  the   selfishness,    all   the   niggardliness    in  the 
molders   ana  they   sacrifice  the   interests  of   the   craft   to   the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  own  personal   interests.  A  further  study  of  the  sys-- 
tern  ',vill   explain   just   what    Secretary  Kleiber   meant.      In  the   first   place, 
the  payment    of   the- helper  by  the  molder  tends   to    lessen  the   amount   of 
work  to  be   done  by   the   skilled  molder,    and  to  overcrowd  the  trade  more 
than  is   the   case  wher-   the  helper    is   paid  by  the   firm,    and   all  ""ork 
is   done  by   the  day    instead  of  by   the  piece.      In  other  words,    the   evils 
of  a  helper   system,    as   has  previiusly  been  discussed,   become  much  ac- 
centuated when  the  mechanicjt  assuines   the   role  of   an  employer. 

A  molder   agrees  with  his    employer   to   work  at    so  much  a 

piece  and  pay  his  own  help  or   helpers.      The   i^reater  the   amount   of 

~i7        OfflcTaT  TlourliaT ,~0ct7  137 3~  p. ~"  1337  "  ^ 

48        Constitution,    1876,    o.    35. 
-9        Ibid.    p.    35. 
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relatively   unskilled  work   the  niolder   has  done  by   helpers,    the  more 
time  he   has    to  give   to   the  highly   skilled  work   an^   consequently  the 
Treater^enoouragin^   moldera    to    ^ive  over   a   li:.rge  part   of   their  '.7ork 
to   helpers    i:3    injurious    to   the   craft    as   a  v/hole   for   the   supply  of 
moldersj    granting   that    helpers   do   not   becorae   journeymen,    remains   the 
saiue  while  the  amount    of  work  to   be  done  by   ^hem   is  decreased.      This 
brings   about   a  decline    in  wages,    and  thus   the  policy  pursued  by   the 
individual  rr.olders    in  order  to    increase  their   earnings   finally   re- 
'ounds   to   their  detriment. 

Again  by   allowing   the   helpers   to    encroach  upon  and  to   as- 
sist   in  doing   the  more   skilled  parts   of  molding   they    learn  the  trade, 
then  if   prices  paid   them  by   the  raolders   are   not    to   their   liking   they 
launch  forth  as  molders   themselves   and  thus    in  a   second  Way   contribute 
to   the   increase  of  the   supply  of  mechanics   beyond   the  demand   for  them   . 
All   this    is   conducive   to   a  waakenin^    of  union  unity  and   strength.      In 
short,    a   journeyman  by  becom-ing   an  employer  does   things  which  are   en- 
tirely  derogatory  to   union  principles.        They  reduce  to   a    lov;   limit 
the  wages   of  helpers , encourage,    them  to   do    skillea   work  and   thus   to 
become  mechanics.,    all   of  which  works   to  the   advantage  ot   the  capitalist 
at   the   expense  of  the   molders. 

The  union  view,    as   we  have  thus   tried   to   give    it      ia   suni- 
iTied  up  as    follows    in   an   ^rticle      "Helpers   vs   Eucks",    a  Quotation  from 
which  reaJs,    "The   system   now   in  force   in  Buffalo   was   almost    the  uni- 
versal  system   in  1855-59,    from  on  e   to    five  bucks    for   every    journeyman. 
Wages  were  being   rapidly   reduced.       Rvery   reduction  was   followed  by  the 
journeyman  hiring   another  buck.        L/Iolders  were   made  about    five  times 
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as  fast  as  the  necessities',  of  ""h*^  case  demanded,   '''oldere  becarr.e  so 

50 
numerous  that  all  sorts  oi  oaious  rules  could  be  enforced." 

'^he  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  helpers  by  the  journey- 
men and  the  opposition  to  the  practice  of  allo'-'.'in^  them  to  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  molders  at  all  times  i,e.,  opposition  to 
use  of  the  helpers  proper  have  been  so  associated  that  it  is  ini- 
I'ossible  to  consider  one  as  a  problem  distinct  from  the  other.  Suffice 
to  say,  it  has  been  ''ound  impractical  to  attempt  to  limit  the  work 
of  the  helper  and  yet  allow  the  molder  to  employ  and  pay  him,  for 
as  long  as  a  journeyman-  has  an  assistant  and  by  himself,  he  ;.will  ex- 
ploit the  helper  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.   On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unsatisfactory  to  have  an  employer  pay  a  helper  and  place  him 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  journeyman  who  is  working  by  the 
piece,  for  here  again  it  would  apparently  work  to  the .advantage  of 
of  the  mechanic  to  have  the  helper  do  as  mjich  work  as  possible,  thus 
bringing  about  the  evils  as  heretofore  described.   By  way  of  sumir.ary, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  the  continuous  policy  of  the  molders 
to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  work  of  the  journeymen  and  that 
of  the  helpers  and  to  have  t'l'^  latter  paid  by  the  employers. 

vjhen  iron  making  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  it 
as  recognized  that  the  boiler  or  puddler  and  the  roller  ir.  the  bar 
iron  department  had  full  charge  of  the  entir^:^  work  of  turning  out 
the  proauct.   They  hired  the  helpers  necessary  and  paid  tham.   This 
practice  was  so  universal  that  when  the  iron  workers  first  organized 
this  system  of  hiring  and  paying  the  helper  was  accepted  without 
.-luestion.   ^ith  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron 
50    Iron  iviolders  Journal,  Oct.  1873,  p.  11. 
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cractically '^^^   3arf:e  plan     of   employing   helpers  was   adopted.      Thus 
a   sul-system  of   eir.ployment   prevailed   throughout    the    in.\ustry. 

The  protlems      rising    in  connection  •'•ith   such  a  contract   system 
of  work   are    luite  different    in  the  manufacture  of   iron  and   steel 
from  what    they   are;    in   iron  molding.      This   can  easily  be   seen   from 
the  following   considerations:      (1)    the  employment   and  payment   of 
helpers   by    Journeymen   in  the  nianufacture  of  ron  and   steel   does   not 
lead  to   an   increased   number  of   helpers   as    it    does    in  the   case  of 
molding.        A  boiler  or  puddler   for    instance,    will  turn  out    a  certain 
product    each  day  and  can  use  to   advantage  a   certain  number  of  helpers ^ 
but   to    increase   this   number  -would   not    increase   his  output    and  there- 
fore be   a   financial    loss  to   him;    (2)    the   number  of  molders   employed 
in  a  shop    is  more   subject   to  an   increase   than  is    the  case   in  an  iron 
or   a  steel   mil";.      If  helpers  become   efficient   molders    it    is    an  easy 
matter   for   the   employers   to   find  places   for   them   in  their   shops   as 
journeymen,   but    if  helpers    in  the  manufacture  of    iron  and   steel  become 
capable  of   takim    charge  of   furnaces   or  of   rolls,    journeymen's  positica 
cannot    so    easily  be   provided  for  them.      The  output   of  a  mill    is   so 
much  and   cannot  be    increased  by   the   simple  addition  of  more    workmen; 
(3)    the   number  of  moldin-;:    e st abli slime nts   is  much  greater  than   is  the 
number  of    iron  and  steel   mills;      consequently , in  the   former  there  are 
greater  opportunities  than  in  the   latter   for  a   helper   in  one   shop  to 
obtain  employment   as  a    journeymar.   m  another,    ana    (4)    helpers   in  the 
manufacture  df   iron  and   steel   are   for  most   part    employed  because   it 
is  pr.yQically   impossible   for    journeymen  to  prosecute   their  work  with- 
out  assistance.      On  the   other  hand,    helpers   are   employed   in  a   foundry, 
except    in  case  of  lar   •.;   machinery,   becuase   of   a  sub-division  of   labor 
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and  could  be  dispensed   v;ith. 

Since   thi-^   r.iture   of   tha    iron  and  steel    industry   makes    necessary 
a   certain  number  oi    helpers,    and  at    the  saiiie  time  mak.  s    it   difficult 
for  them  to    encroach  upon  the   vvork  of   the   journeymen,    it    is   quite 
natural   that    the   helpers   should  be   considered  as    ;-he   rightful   learners 
of   the   trade   and   no   apprentice   system  be   established  by   the   Union.      Thus 
divorced  from  the    encroachment   of  the  helper   upon  the  -.'ork   of  the 
iourn^^ynjen  and   from  an   established   apprentice   system,   the   hiring   and 
the  payinc   of   the  helper   can  be   studied  as   an   independent   problem. 

The   chief   :iuestion  of  the   Iron,    Steel  and  Tin  v.'orkers    in  con- 
nection v.'ith  the  employment   and  payment   ox    helpers   has    not   been  who 
3ii3.ll   hire   and  pay   them,   but   how  much  shall   they  be  paid  and   how  se- 
cure   uniformity   in  the  wages  of   helpers  doin,™   similar  work.      As   early 
as   1870,    one  of  the   leading   topics   at   the   convention  of   the   United   Sons 
of   "^'ulcan  was  *hat   proportion  of   the  wages   received  by   a  workman  shall 
be  passed  on  to   his   helpers.      A  petition  submitted  to   this    convention 
asked  that    help'^^rs    "Wages   shall  be   uniform  and  that    no   more     than  one- 
third  shall  be  paid  one   helper,    nor  more  than  one- half  of  what   the 

53 
furnace   makes   shall  be  paid  t->"o   helpers."  The    Domraittee  on  the   good 

of   th'5   order   spoke  of   this  proposition   "As    a    ~ood  one   and  one    long 

51        In  the    early  days   of   the   Union  some   restrictions  were  placed  upon 
the  promotion  of   helpers.    Thus    in  1881, the   Association  x-'assed  the 
follo'ving   resolution,    "That    each  puddler   helper  must    help  one   year 
and  be   six  months   a  member  of   the  A.^.^ociation  before   he.be  allowed 
the   privilege  of  boiling   a  heat. 

"2        Vulcan  Record,    No.    G,    1870,   p.    20. 
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ieeired  -    one   that   your    •'OiTntiittee  would   like   very  much  to    see    in 
operation   everywhere.      3ut   to  make    it   uniform,    though  tiiis    iiational 
Forge  would  be   impracticable.      "/ages  of  helpers   have  been  and  we 
presume  will  be  controlled  by   circumstances   as   they   exist    in  re- 
spective   localities.         If  all  were   a  unit   upon  the  subject    its   suc- 
cessful   ima7ination  could  be  hoped   for,   but    as   certain  localities 
have  certain  rules   upon  the  subject     yie  can  barely   expect   much  uni- 
formity^  -    hence  the    impropriety   of   adopting   any  measure   at   present 
Ic^kin?    to   that    end."    That   a  helper   should   receive  more  than  one-third    , 
no   reasonable  person  would   assert,    for  when  we  consider   that    the  helper 
is,    as    it   were,    an  apprentice   learning  the  business,   one-third,    is 
ample,    and  by   a   strict    adherence   to   this  policy   the  helper   himself 

vould  desire   the   full    advantage  of  his   trade,    -"/hen  completed  to  take 
charge  of   a   furnace.        But   your   committee  would   submit .the   subject 
to    the   consideration  of   the   various   Subordinate   Forges   suggesting 
that   they   adopt    such  regulations   relative   thereto,    as   the   circum- 
stances  will  warrant" 

This   report   which  expressed   so   clearly   all  phases  of  the   ques- 
tion was   adopted,   but    since   it    set    forth  no    specific   action  the   same 
subject    continued  to  be  a  fjrominent    one  at   all   conventions   of   the 
!>Iational   Forge.      The  one-third  and  five  percent    rule  was   gradually 
adopted   in  the   various   aistricts   and   finally  became   a  regulation  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association.  Gradually,    rules   have  been  adopted 


53  Ibid. 

54 
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for  the  uniform  payment  of  helpers  in  all  departments^. 

While  the  union, when  first  organized,   accepted  the 
customary  mode  of  paying  helpers,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  union  to  drift  away  from  this  method  and  to  demand  that 
all  helpers  be  paid  by  the  firms.  There ^two  assignable  reasons  for 
this.   In  the  first  place,  it  is   extremely  inconvenient  and  confus- 
ing to  both  helper  and  journeymen  to  have  a  sub-system  of  payment. 
In  the  second  place,  with  such  a  system  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
a  uniform  ^age   rate  for  helpers  doing  the  same  class  of  -.vork.  Even 
though  the  union  fix  a  fate  for  the  payment  of  all  helpers,  such  a 
scale  is  difficult  to  enforce.    II'  the  helpers  be  not  members  of  the 
union,  as  was  the  case  in  the  class  of  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  they 
fell  bound  in  no  way  to  abide  by  the  union  scale  for  their  payment. 
Since  the  contractors  or  heads  of  the  various  teams  are  practically 
compelled 'to  have  help,  in  times  of  general  activity  when  labor  is 
scarce,  the  helpers  are  likely  to  force  from  their  employers  a  hifher 
rate  tham  :;rovided  for  in  the  union  scale.    There  being  many  masters 
3_ekin~  to  obtain  help  '.«jhich  is  scarce,  -.vages  of  helpers  v^ill  inevi- 
tably rise.    On  the  other  hand,  if  times  be  dull  and  help  plentiful, 
the  journeymen  contractors  will  be  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
their  superior  bargaining  power,  and  pay  helpers  lesa  th?.n  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  union,   "'ith  helpers  aa  members  oi  ^-^.e  un^on,  this 
violation  of  the  union  scale  is  reduced  to  the  extent  only  that  helpers 
refuse  to  ^reak  the  laws  of  their  organization.   '^ith  so  many  employ- 
ers, competition  is  most  sure  to  produce  aariable  and  non- uniform 
wages  for  helpers.    Especially  i.s  this  true  since  evasion  would  be 
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.iifficult    to   detect   because  of   the   fact   that   only  two  persons, 
those    interested  have  knowledge  of   each  wage   contract.      By   having 
the  helper  paid  from  the  office   such   evasion   is   made  more  difficult. 
The  rate  of  pay   for   all   helpers    is    inserted    in  tht::  waje   scale   and  the 
only  way  of   violating    it   would  be  by   rebate  paid   to   the  head  of  a 
team  or   by   additional   wages  paid    the   helper. 

While  the  union  favors  the  payment  of  all  helpers  froni  the 
office,  it  does  not  favor  the  hiring  of  the  helpers  by  the  firms. 
Tor  years   th^^re   has  been  a  clause    in  the   T-^ational    Constitution  which 

provides   that      "All  men  are   to   have  the  privilege  of  hiring   their 

"    55 
own  helpers   without    dictation  from  the  management.      "        Inasmuch  as 

there  is  a  close  persorlal  contact  of  each  workman  with  his  helpers, 
and  since  each  workman  is  responsible  for  the  work  done  by  the  team 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  the  union  deems  it  advisable  to  give  every 
man  the  privilege  of  selecting  his  o'vn  assistants.  This  plan  of  al- 
lowing the  men  to  choose  their  own  helpers, whether  so  designed  or  not, 
gives  the  journeymen  a  strong  leverage  for  drawing  helpers  into  the 
union,    and   forcing   them  to   accept    the  wage    rate   provided   for   helpers. 

A   striking    example  of  almostnon-opposition  to   the    sjystera  of 
the    journeymen  hiring   and  paying    his   own  helper,    is   found    in   the  pot- 
tery  industry.        For   example,    the    journeymen   jiggerman  pays   hir'    "Pat- 

5G 
terout"    his   mold-runner   and  his    finisher.  //     This   system  alaiost 

universally   prevails    in  the  potteries   and  the    journeymen  potters   have 

never   seriously  opposed    it.        Rowever,    in   1912,    the   "rotherhood  of 

55  cTnltltutlon  ~19l"U,~Art7  ~vTl7   Ce~.~Cl.~nso   ne'e  "earli.;r  "Cona'tiTrs 

56  The    "Eatt   rout"    cuts   the    clay  off  the   roll  which  comes   from  the 
ill,   bats    it   out   upon  a  smooth   surface   and  places    it   upon  the   molds,      "^he 

L      runner   simply  brings    the   molds    to   th>-e  batter  out    anl   takes    them  from  the 
Sgerman  to  the    "gr^en  room"    and  places   them  upon  the   boards.    The   finisher  who 
)otbB   up   the    jishes   is   not,    strictly   speaking,    a  helper   to   the    jiggerman  but 

^"^^  W  hi. 
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Operative   P'^tters   made   the  proposition  to   the  l?7e3torn  :.';anuf actures 

Association  that   all   contract    labor    in  all   branches  of   the   trade  should 

-7 

be  abolished.     n'hile  this  proposition  had  reference  to  the 

entire  system  of  piece  -vork,  one  of  the  chief  eoneequences ,  had  it 
been  accepted,  would  have  been  the  transfer  of  all  helpers   from  the 
employment  of  the  potters  to  that  of  th^  firm. 

To  the  journeymen  potter,  the  most  unsatisfactory  phase  of  this 
system  contract  work  is  that  a  standard  "iage  for  helpers  has  not 
proven  successful.   The  helpers  refuse  to  join  the  union  along  with 
their  em.plcyers  and  being,  -ithout  the  union,  they  feel  no  eompulsion 
•whatever  to  accept  a  standard  rate  of  pay  v;hich  is  determined  by  the 
union.   The  helpers  are  ever  ready  to  higgle  for  higher  wages.  Con- 
sequently, the  journeymen  continuously  break  over  and  pay  helpers  more 
than  is  provided  for  in  the  v;age  scale. 

The  hiring  o:  helpers  by  the  potters  has  not  proven  so  harmful 
to  the  journeymen  employers,  as  did  the  employing  o-':'"Bucks"  by  the 
iron  rr.olders.   This  has  been  due  to  the  following:  (1)  pottery  fac- 
tories are  so  localized  that  they  are  ^.-ell  under  union  control;  (2) 
the  nature  of  the  'vork  Ib  such  th..t  there  is  an  exact   ivisicn  of  labor 
among  the  workmen,  Y;hich  fixes  exactly  the  number  of  helpers  to  the 
employment. 

57    Eleventh  Special  Report  of  the  Co,„n-,ic,sione  r  of  Labor,  p.  679. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HELPER. 

I. 
Theories  of  organization. 

Most  of  the  early  labor  organizations  in  America  were  formed 
accordin.:  to  the  theory  that  trade  rather  th-\n  industrial  lines  should 
determine  the  boundaries  of  a  union.   Following  out  this  policy  of 
having  like  workmen  only  in  an  organization,  it  was  until  recently  the 
common  practice  in  unionism  for  those  craftsmen  considered  as  masters 
of  all  the  work  of  a  trade  to  organize  exclusive  of  the  auxiliary  work- 
men whose  primary  function  is  to  advance  the  work  of  the  skilled 
artisans. 

This  policy  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  excluding  from  their  re- 
spective organizations  their  unskilled  and  serai-skilled  co-workers 
was  defended  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  in  this  way  could  the  welfare 
of  the  trade  be  best  subserved.   Inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  a  single  trade  but  at  different  grades  of  work  are  not  al- 
ways identical  and  frequently  conflicting,  it  was  argued  that  an  or- 
ganization made  up  of  both  journeymen  and  helpers  would  be  subject  to 
frequent  internal  dissensions  which  would  enable  the  employer  to  play 
one  class  of  workmen  against  the  other,  to  the  detriment  of  the  union. 
This  argument  is  not  without  force.   Internal  dissension  might  arise 
over  the  pass  ge  of  union  rules  and  regulations,  or  over  collective 
bargaining  with  the  employers.   For  instance,  in  determining  what  wages 
shall  be  demanded  for  XXX  union  workmen,  both  mechanics  and  helpers,  it 

is  quite  probable  that  there  would  not  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
two  classes  as  to  the  disparity  which  should  exist  between  the  wages  of 
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ths  niechanic  and  his  helper.   Also,  when  an  agreement  is  being  made 
with  employers  this  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  wages  of 
the  skilled  and  less  skilled  classes  might  be  a  source  of  contention 
which  would  cause  union  disruption.   So  much  for  the  theory  as  to  the 
impracticability  of  this  scheme  of  organization,   the  correctness  of 
which  will  be  more  fully  and  more  concretely  studied  when  we  come  to 
consider  organizations  not  in  keeping  with  the  above  theory. 

In  some  trades  the  pjlicy  of  the  skilled  craftsmen  in  allowing 
as  little  work  as  possible  to  be  done  by  auxiliary  workmen  and  in  op- 
posing any  advancement  on  the  part  of  such  workmen  may  have  had  much 
influence  in  determining  the  policy  of  craftsmen  in  excluding  helpers 
from  their  organization.  Obviously, it  is  quite  inconsistent  for  mech- 
anics to  oppose  both  the  employment  and  promotion  of  helpers  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  the.-n  to  an  organization  which  is  supposed  to  seek  im- 
partially the  welfare  of  all  its  members.   To  illustrate,  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Ste im  Fitters'  Helpers  assert  that  "The 
as'-irations  of  this  Association  aro  to  construct  an  organization  which 
will  subserve  the  interests  of  all  its  members."   In  view  of  this 
statement  and  of  the  fact  that  the  plumbers  Union  has  been  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  the  employment,  and  where  employed,  the  promotion  of 
helpers,  it  would  be  extremely  incongruous  for  this  same  union  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  of  the  helpers  in  the  trade.   In  an  industry 
where  it  is  possible  for  a  helper  to  become  a  mechanic,  the  union  to 
be  consistent  must  either  abandon  any  apprentice  syistera  it  may  have  or 
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refuae  helpers  admission  into  their  organization. 

Craft  pride,  together  with  the  belief  that  recognition  of 
helpers  as  members  would  destroy  their  claims  to  a  vested  right  in 
their  respective  trades  was  no  doubt  of  considerable  force  in  causing 
skilled  artisans  of  many  unions  to  refuse  their  leas  skilled  aaaociates 
admission  into  their  orders.   Evidence  as  to  this  can  be  found  in  the 
convention  proceedings  of  most  any  union  where  there  was  an  attempt 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  aiixiliary  workmen.   For  instance, 
when  the  Machinists  were  contemplating  a  change  in  their  constitution 
in  order  that  handymen  might  be  made  eligible  for  membership,  many  ob- 
jections, some  of  which  were  actuated  wholly  by  craft  pride,  were  made. 
For  example,  one  delegate  s-id:  "If  you  are  in  favor  of  taking  in  the 
handyman  you  must  remember  that  the  general  feeling  in  our  organization 

is  opposed  to  being  put  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  handyman.   We  ought 

1 
to  preserve  our  dignity."     Another  delegate  said  :  "We  do  not  want 

to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  belong  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  not  of  handymen.   If  we  take  these  men  in  we  will 
have  to  change  our  name  to  the  International  Association  of  I/'iachinista 

and  Handymen.   I  want  to  belon.T  to  an  association  of  Machinists  and 

2 

none  other.  " 

^"^  this  point  it  is  important  to  note  the  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  helper. 

1.  Machinists  Monthly  Journal,  July,  1903.   P.  588. 

2.  Ibid.  P.  587. 
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Secretary  Korrison  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  principles 
guides  the  Federation  in  deciding  whether  helpers  shall  have  a 
national  organization  independent  of  the  journeyraens  unions,  replied: 
"It  depends  wholly  on  the  judgment  as  to  what  relationship  will  be 
most  advantageous  to  all  concerned.  As  you  are  aware,  the  helper  is 
closely  related  to  the  journeyman.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  to  Ibring  the  members  of  the  various  crafts  and  callings 
into  the  closest  possible  relationship  for  mutual  co-operation.  Before 
the  system  of  specialization  was  developed  to  such  a  high  degree  as 
prevails  in  modern  industry,  the  journeymen  of  the  various  trades  were 
all-around  mechanics,  and  there  was  a  wide  gulf  between  the  labor  of 
the  journeymen  and  the  labor  of  the  helper.   This  placed  them  in  dis- 
tinct classes.  The  development  of  specialization  has  frittered  the 
skill  of  a  mechanic  in  the  all-around  sense;  in  other  words,  in  the 
present  system,  a  workman  is  trained  in  a  certain  branch  of  the  trade 
and  does  not  become  skilled  in  all  of  its  branches.   This  specializa- 
tion requires  a  much  shorter ^prenticeship  and  the  helper  can  be  more 
readily  fitted  to  take  up  the  work  and,  hence,  he  is  more  nearly  a 
competitor  than  was  the  case  under  the  former  conditions.   This  transi- 
tion in  the  work  has  brought  the  journeymen  and  the  helper  into  closer 
relationship  and  the  action  of  the  different  National  organizations 
in  organizing  their  helpers  under  their  jurisdiction  is  a  re>8ult  of 
this  condition.   An  International  organization  in  a  trade  is  recognized 
by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  having  entire  jurisdiction  over  that  trade. 
The  helper  of  a  trade  belongs  to  a  trade,  and  consequently  any  claim 
of  an  International  union  to  the  helper  in  a  trade  over  which  it  has 
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3 
jurisdiction  must  have  a  prior  recognition^"    To  the  requests  of  the 

helpers  for  a  separate  national  or^.anization. 

This  lengthy  quotation  is  jiven  because  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eration ,  as  stated  here  by  Secretary  Morrison,  is  of  prime  importance 
in  a  study  of  the  organization  of  the  helper.   There  is  seen  a  striking 
contrast  in  the  policy  of  most  early  national  unions  of  artisans  in  re- 
fusing to  organize  in  conjunction  with  helpers  and  the  policy  of  the 
Federation  in  seeking  to  bring  helpers  and  journeymen  into  a  close  rela- 
tionship and  if  possible,  into  the  same  union.   The  significance  of  these 
two  opposing  policies  will  receive  further  consideration  later.   Suffice 
to  say  here,  that  they  have  been  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  two  main  schemes.   One  of  these  is  to  organize  them  independently 
of  the  journeymen's  organization.   The  other  is  to  have  them  organized 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  journeymen. 


Helpers  Organized  Independently  of  the  Journeymen. 

Of  the  helper  organizations  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
orders  of  the  skilled  artisans,  there  ara  four  classes:  (1)  local  unions 
entirely  independent  of  any  other  body  (3)  independent  National  organi- 
zations; (3)  local  unions  affiliated  directly  with  the  Federation  of 
Labor;  and  (4)  National  or^.anizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Before  the  widespread  rowth  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
late  seventies  and  the  creation  of  the  American  Federation  in  1881,  owing 

3    Personal  letter  to  the  'vriter. 
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to  the  refusal  of  journeymen  to  receive  helpers  into  their  organizations 

such  auxiliary  workmen  in  most  of  the  skilled  trades,  if  organized ct  all, 

had  no  connection  with  any  other  order.   Little  data  concerning  the 

organization  of  the  helper  at  this  early  period  is  extant,  yet  that  which 

does  exist  shows  that  they  at  that  time  in  certain  trades  were  actually 

organizing  themselves  independently  of  the  mechanics 'organizations .   As 

early  as  1871,  reference  was  made  to  blacksmiths'  helpers  '  union,  No.l. 

of  Albany,  New  York.   It  appears  that  this  union  had  be.in  in  existence 

for  some  time  prior  to  the  above  date  and  was  desirous  of  corresponding 

with  other  helpers,  organized  and  unorganized,  with  a  view  to  calling,  a  . 

4 
national  convention  in  order  to  organize  a  national  association. 

However,  this  plan  seemed  never  to  have  crystalized  and  for  the  time 

being  blacksmith's  helpers,  where  organized,  remained  in  independent  local 

unions. 

Another  group  of  helpers  who  early  had  local  unions  were  the 

assistants  of  the  iron  boilers  or  puddlers.   In  1871,  the  puddlers  helpers 

at  Hew  Albany  thanked  other  helpers  for  support  given  them  during  a 

strike.   The  records  show  that  they  received  financial  assistance  from 

5 
other  helpers  to  the  amount  oi  !i>149,00.   The  fact  that  puddlers 'helpers 

held  meetings,  called  strik  s  and  contributed  benefits,  strongly  indicates 

that  they  had  some  kind  of  local  organizations.   Two  years  later,  1873, 

the  puddlers'  helpers  in  Chicago,  went  out  on  a  strike  against  the  wishes 

of  the  puddlers.   From  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  United  Sons 

of  Vulcan,  it  is  evident  that  these  helpers  had  an  organization  of  their 

own.^ 

4  lylachinists   and  blacksmiths'    Journal,    July,    1871,   p.    273. 

5  Vulcan  Record,    Dec.    31,    1371,    p.    18. 

6  Proceedings,    1873,    p.    11, 
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Though  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  discourages  the  formation 

of  such  local  lodges,  helpers  down  to  the  present  time  are  continually 

organizing  themselves  into  independent  local  unions. 

Helpers  previously  organized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  because  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  th::.t  body, 
frequently  secede  and  become  independent  organizations.   The  tendency 
of  helpers, espectially  of  unskilled  helpers  or  laborers  to  secede  from 
the  Federation  or  to  form  an  independent  organization,  seems  much 
greater  than  is  the  case  with  skilled  workmen.   Secretary  lAorrison  of 

the  Federation  attributes  this  to  the  foreign  element  which  prevails 

7 
among  the  helper  class  of  workmen.   As  a  rule,  the  foreigners  en£aged 

at  this  grade  of  work  are  of  a  spasmodic  temper.'r.ent  and  readily  y^eld 
to  the  persuasive  powers  of  ambitious  persons  who  seek  to  obtain  posi- 
tion of  leadership  by  organizingunaff iliated  unions  or  by  having  those 
secede  which  are  affiliated.   That  the  foreign  element  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  independent  local  unions  of  helpers  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  many  such  local  unions  are  composed  exclusively  of joreigners. 
For  instance,  the  Polish  laborers  in  Toledo,,  established  an  independent 
union.   Likewise,  the  Polish  and  Italian  laborers  in  Buffalo  organized 
on  national  lines. ° 

In  other  cases,  independent  local  organizations  have  come 
into  existence  because  the  helpers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction 

th>^  iourneyiner,  organizat iors  of. 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  that  of/their  respective  crafts.  Thus  in 

7  Personal   letter   to   the  writer. 

8  Hod   Carriers   and  Buildin?    Laborers  Official   Journal,    July,    1906, 
-p. 13. 
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1911,   when  the   National   Association  o^    Machiniata  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization of   helpers   under   their    juriadiction,    the   Federation  traneferiu 
her  previously  pjtftitjcxiisiix     exercised   jurisdictional  powers   over  machiniats 
helpers   to   the   International  Association  of   Machinists.      In  many  in- 
stances  the  helpers  who   had  no  hand   in  this  transfer  of  allegiance  and 
who  were   not   entirely  pleased  with  the  status  they  were  to  have  under 

the  Machinists  preferred,    for   a  time   at    least,    to   exist    as    independent 

9 
organizations.  It    is   claimed   that   the    lure   of   low  dues   has  been 

of  considerable   influence   in  turning  helpers  to    independent   rather  than 

to   affiliated  unions.        Auxiliary  workmen,    especially  remote   helpers, 

being   usually   a  shifting   class   do    not   see  wherein  they   are   benefited  by 

a  strong   treasury.      Especially     do   they   fail   to   se>    where   they  get 

what    money   they   contribute   for 
value   in  return  for /the   enrichment  of  the  general  treasury.      Speaking 

of  the    independent    Hod   Carriers   and  Building:    Laborers  of   New  york,    the 
president  of   the   International  Union  of  Hod  Carriers   and  Building   La- 
borers  said  that  these  workmen  could  be  persuaded  to   come   into  the   I]*r- 

10 
national   Union  but    for   the   extremely    low  dues   tney  pay. 

Though  the   blacksmiths'    helpers    in  1871  and  the  pud-.lers' 
helpers    in  1873,   made   some   efforts   to   form   National  orgainzations,    their 
plans   never   materialized  and   the  only    independent    national   helpers  or- 
ganizations  that   have   come   into   existence   have  been  the   results  of  arae 
dissatisfaction  with  the   Federation.      Just   aa    in  the   case  of   independent 
local   unions,    an.    fot   the   aame   reasons,   helpers,    especially    the  more 
unskilled  ones,   have   a   stronger    inclination  for    independent   unions   than 
have   skilled  meoh   nics.      According    to   a  writer    in  the  Official   Journal 

9  Interview. with   the  president   of   the    International   Association. 

10  Official   Journal,    1907,   p.    5. 
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of  the  mternation  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  Union  of  America, 
"The  first  laborers'  union  organized  in  America  as  an  international 
union  was  established  in  the  State  of  Masr.achusetts  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  agol'      Since  that  time  a  number  of  independent  national 
unions  of  building  laborers  have  been  formed,  prominent  amonj^  which  have 
been  the  International  Laborers  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Dayton,  Ohio; 
and  the  International  Building  Laborers  Protectire  Union  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts, 

Independent  unions  of  laborers  or  helpers,  whether  local  or 
have 
national, /as  a  rule  not  prospered.   Their  weakness  is  traceable  to 

several  causes.   In  the  first  place,  helpers  are  for  most  part  either 

boys  of  mature  mediocre  men,  neither  of  whom  possess  executive  ability 

sufficient  to  guide  a  union  with  any  degree  of  success.   Taking  advantage 
of  this  lack  of  leaders  among  the  laborers,  demagogues  having  at  heart 

their  own  welfare  rather  than  that  of  the  workmen,  gain  control  of  the 

unions  and  exploit  them  at  their  will.   A  notable  example  of  this  is  the 

case  of  Critchlow,  Secretary  and  General  Treasurer  of  the  International 

Laborers  Union,  who,  if  reports  concerning  him  be  true,  was  a  veritable 

shark  who  preyed  upon  ignorant  workmen  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own 

ambitions,  ' 

The  ephemeral  character  of  independent  unions  of  auxiliary 

workmen  is  much  accentuated  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  wages  an  unceasing  warfare  against 

the  organization  and  existence  of  such  unions.   Whitney,  who  has  made  a 


11  Ibid,  S^pt.  1906,  p.  6. 

12  See  Official  Journal   International  Hod  Carriers  and  Building 
Laborers  Unions  of  America,  July,  1906,  pp.  7-8, 
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careful  study  of  the  contests  between  the  affiliated  and  the  indepen- 
dent organizations  says:   "A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  has  been 
expended  during  the  past  few  years  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Building  Trades  Department  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  ef- 
fective national  union  among  the  hod  carriers  and  building  laborers, 
wany  dual  local  unions  existed  in  various  parte  of  the  country,  some 
of  which  had  never  been  part  of  the  national  union,  v.'hile  others  had 
seceded  from  it.   The  Federation  used  its  inffliuence  to  force  all  of 

these  local  unions  to  affiliate  with  the  Hod  Carriers  and  considerable 

13 
progress  has  be-^n  made  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose." 

Since  the  organization  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
local  unions  of  helpers  affiliated  with  this  body  have  been  numerous. 
The  Federation  has  been  especially  active  in  organizing  those  workmen 
whose  organization  is  not  provided  for  T:y  the  national  unions  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  trades  in  which  such  workmen  are  employed. 
Whenever  there  are  indications  that  the  helpers  in  a  trade  or  in  a  group 
of  allied  trades  can  in  a  certain  locality  maintain  a  lodge,  an  organizer 
will  seek  to  bring  them  together  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Federa- 
tion.  A  local  union  thus  chartered  may  subsequently  be  disposed  of  in 
one  of  the  follov;ing  ways:   (l)  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  some  eBi3tin£  union;  (3)  a  number  o4   such  affiliated  local  unions 
may  be  conbined  in  a  national  organization,  chartered  by  the  Federation; 
(3)  it  may  remain  directly  affiliated  with  the  Federation  under  the 
charter  granted  it. 

13  Jurisdiction  in  American  Building  Trades,  p.  76. 
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Whenever  a  national  union  of  journeymen  which  has  previously 
failed  to  take  any  action  toward  organizing  the  helpers  of  the  trade 
represented  by  the  union,  changes  its  policy  and  seeks  to  bring  under 
its  jurisdiction  those  workmen  hitherto  exluded.it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Federation  to  sever  direct  connection  with  such  local  unions,  thus 
provided  for» 

The  boiler  makers'  helpers  in  1901,  the  blacksmiths'  helpers  in 
1903,  and  the  Machinists  helpers  in  1911,  wer~  thus  transferred  from  the 
American  Federation  to  the  National  unions  of  the  above  mentioned  trades. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  ba  a  very  clear  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  work  of  the  mechanic  and  his  helper   and  very  little  prob- 
ability that  there  will  ever  be,  a  gradual  transition  from  the  work  of 
a  helper  to  that  of  a  journeyman,  the  Federation  is  not  averse  to  or- 
ganizing the  helpers  in  a  separate  union.   By  thus  separating  the 
helpers  from  the  artisans,  workmen  who  are  really  helpers  in  a  trade 
come  to  be  regarded  as  workmen  ithout  the  trade  of  those  whom  they 
assist.   In  fact,  the  grantinji  of  a  national  charter  to  an  auxiliary 
class  of  workmen  means  that  the  Federation  considers  them  not  as  helpers 
in  a  trade  but  as  a  class  wholly  independent  of  those  whom  they  assist. 
At  this  juncture  the  Federation  has  to,  or  at  least  should,  act  with  ex- 
treme caution  for  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Federation  never 
to  grant  to  one  body  powers  which  conflict  with  charters  previously 
given  to  another  union.    In  view  of  this,  if  a  charter  should  be  granted 
toa  body  of  helpers  whose  work  subsequently  becomes  an  easy  and  a  natural 
stepping  stone  to  that  of  the  mechanics  whom  they  assist,  trouble  woUld 
be  the  inevitable  result.   There  is  continual  strife  between  some  trades 
because  of  jurisdiction-il  disputes  and  certainly  contentions  of  this 
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character  between  two  unions  whose  members  work  hand  to  hand  at  all 
times,  would  be  much  greater  than  between  two  unions  where  there  are 
fairly  well  defined  trade  lines.   For  instance,  if  the  blacksmiths' 
helpers  in  1903,  had  been  organized,  as  some  8ug;,:ested,  into  a  nation- 
al union,  chartered  by  the  Federation  of  Labor,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  there  would  be  constant  friction  between  the  blacksmiths  and 
helpers.   Every  introduction  of  a  new  piece  of  machinery  or  of  a  new 
proces-  TYOuld  be  the  occasion  for  a  redistribution  of  work  between  the 
two  national  bodies. 

The  two  national  unions  which  have  been  chartered  by  the 
Federation  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and  solidifying  helpers,  are 
the  international  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of   'America, 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Foundry  Employees.   The  peculiar 
fact  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  organizations,  especially  the 
former,  is  that  trade  lines  are  not  observed  in  their  formation.   In- 
asmuch as  laborers  change  from  one  trade  to  another  so  rapidly,  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  group  those  in  closely  allied  trades  into  one  body. 
This  avoids  frequent  changes  in  membership,  which  would  be  necessary 
were  the  laborers  organized  according  to  the  trades  in  which  they  work, 
and  thus  makes  the  union  more  stable.   As  Secretary  I/iorrison  states  it: 
"The  helpers  in  the  Building  trades  have  organized  close  together  be- 
cause of  their  close  relationship  in  the  work  and  the  advantage  of  this 
form  of  organization.   If  the  laborers  of  the  various  crafts  in  the  build- 
ing industry  were  divided,  you  can  readily  realize  that  it  would  bring 
about  the  formation  of  several  organizations  instead  of  the  present 
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concrete  organization  that  now  exists  among  them. 

An  important  point  in  this  connection,  whether  purposely 
planned  or  not  by  the  Federation,  is  the  fact  that  by  thus  organizing 
building  laborers  in  a  general  labor  union,  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
coming  into  any  serious  controversies  with  a  bu'^lding  trade  union.  Being 
a  complex  body  of  laborers  from  different  trades,  other  matters  rather 
thar  jurisdictional  disputes  engage  their  attention.   Then,  this  form 
of  organization  ^ives  a  union  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  rather 
then  over  any  specific  part  of  a  trade.  The  unions  are  thus  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  their  respective  trades.   Whereas,  if  the  hel- 
pers, especially  the  more  skilled  ones,  in  a  trade  were  given  a  national 
charter,  there  would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  a  division  in  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  trade,  between  the  journeymen  and  their  helpers.   As  has 
been  pointed, out  this  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  endless  jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The  policy  of  the  journeymen  in  certain  trades  in  not  taking 
helpers  under  ":heir  jurisdictionnor  into  their  organization  and  the 
policy  of  the  Federation  in  not  organizing  into  separate  national  unions 
those  helpers  who  tend  to  encroach  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  mechan- 
ics hnve  left,  in  some  instances  for  lonn  periods,  skilled  helpers  or- 
semi-skilled  mechanics  from  being  organized  as  members  of  a  national 
association  of  their  own.   Thus  it  came  about  that  the  unskilled 
building  laborers  and  the  foundry  employes  had  the  privileges  of  a 
national  association,  as  early  as  1904,  while  the  helpers  in  the 
machine  shops,  up  till  1911,  were  forced  if  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Federation,  to  content  themselves  as  members  of  a  local  union 
14     Personal  letter  to  the  writer. 
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15 
existing  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  F  deration. 

3 
CHANGE  IN  POLICY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

AS  has  been  stated,  most  of  the  older  unions  of  Artisans  for- 
merly gave  no  attention  whatsoever  to  the  organization  of  their  helpers. 
In  recent  years,  however,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unions  which  were 
originally  comp:sed  of  skilled  craftsrnent  only,  have  changed  their  po- 
licy on  this  point  and  have  in  some  way  made  provisions  for  the  organ- 
ization of  auxiliary  workmen  in  their  respective  trades. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  were  set  forth  the  chief 
forces  which  influenced  those  artisans  who  have  opposed  the  helpers 
being  organized  in  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  unions.   Since  in 
recent  times  there  has  been  almost  a  complete  change  of  policy  on  this 
ciuestion,  it  now  becomes  desirable  to  kriow  v/hat  forces  have  been  active 
in  bringing  about  the  union  of  journeymen  and  their  helpers.   These 
forces  may  be  8um.:.ed  up  as  follows:  (1)  Coramcn  interests  of  Mechanics 
and  their  assistants;  (3)  inability  of  journeymen  to  control  the  helpers 
and  shops  with  the  helpers  inrorganized  or  organized  separately  from 
the  journeymen,  (3)  an  extended  sub-division  of  Labor.   It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  these  forces  do  not  act  exclusive  of  each  other.   Thus,  the 
common  interests  of  the  t-o  classes  growing  out  of  association  in  work 
and  approaching  equality  in  skill  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  jour- 
neymen to  control  the  shops  because  the  helpers,  so  to  speak,  have  become 
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tiieir  competitors.   Likewise,  subdivision  of  labor  has  been  the  great 
factor  in  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  skill  between  journeymen  and 
helpers  and  has  thus  led  to  the  common  interests  of  the  two  classes. 

The  more  liberal  arguments  advanced  by  artisans  in  favor  of 
taking  helpers  into  their  organizations  is  that  the  common  interests 
of  the  t'.vo  classes  of  workmen  demands  unity  in  action.   From  the  general 
principle  that  organization  is  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
workmen,  it  can  readily  be  argued  that  a  union  of  all  workmen  within  a 
trade  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  strength  of  the  trade  organization 
may  attain  its  maximum. 

Common  interests  of  helpers  and  journeymen  grow  out  of  both  an 
intimate  and  dependent  association  in  work  and  similar  relations  to  the 
same  employes.   To  illustrate,  a  potter  who  uses  a  jigger  for  making 
dishes  employes  three  assistants,  a  "batter-out",  a  mold  runner  and  a 
finisher.      If  a  jiggerman  lacks  any  or  all  of  these  assistants  his 
work  is  greatly  hampered.   He  must  either  perform  all  the  duties  connect- 
ed with  the  work  which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  jiggerman 
or  combine  with  other  jiggermen  who  are  likewise  ^hort  of  helpers.   In 
either  case,  hie  earnings  are  greatly  reduced.  In  the  latter  case, 
skilled  workmen,  piece  work  privileges,  are  forced  to  do  work  which 
they  had  calculated  to  have  done  by  helpers  and  consequently,  they 
receive  helpers  wages  for  it.    In  the  first  case,  the  jiggermen  not 
only  laboi  under  this  disadvantage,  but  they  also  lose  much  time  in 
changing  from  one  occupation  to  another.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
jiggermen  are  kept  from  work  in  any  way,  their  helpers  are  left  unemploye 
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^^;^g  mutual  dependence  in  work  has,  no  doubt,  in  may  trades,  turned 
the  balances  in  favor  of  an  united  organization.     At  least  union 
leaders  who  have  he^rr   favored  taking  helpers  into  journeymen's  unions 
have  strongly  emphasized  this  point.    For  example,  the  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  said  "  This  being 
true,  that  is  the  less  skilled  workman  rr.ust  assist  the  more  skilled 
■.vorkman  to  enable  him  to  complete  or  finish  the  work  at  which  both  per- 
form a  proportionate  amount  of  labor;  therefore,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
admit  all  that  are  directly  working  at  jobs  necessary  to  keep  a  train  of 
rolls  run'-.in^  or  a  furnace  working  that  furnishes  iron  for  a  train  of 

rolls,  otherwise  there  may  and  can  be  trouble  expected  almost  at  any  time 

17 
if  that  class  of  labor  is  not  made  eligible  for  membership." 

The  second  sourceot  the  common  interests  of  journeymen  and  their 

assistants  is  their  similar  relation  to  a  common  employer.   Mechanics  and 

helpers  have  the  same  work  hours,  the  same  shop  conditions,  sanitary  and 

otherwise,  and  a  common  employer  upon  whom  demands  must  ce  made  for  any 

change  in  general  working  rales  or  for  an  increase  in  wages.   Aroused  by 

the  industrial  workers,  the  slogan  of  many  trade  unionist  has  become 

solidarity,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  combinig  all  the  workmen  of  a 

16  'A'hile  the  pottery  industry  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the 
comr:on  interests  of  journeymen  and  helpers  growing  out  of  an  inti- 
mate relation  in  'vork,  it  should  be  note",  that  the  helpers  have 
not  as  a  rule  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  joining  the 
Brotherhood  of  Potters.   Their  policy  in  staying  out  of  the  union 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  journeyne  n. 

17  Proceedin  s,  1887,  p.  1953. 
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single  trade  into  one*  body.  On  the  principle  that  in  union  there  is 
strength,   many  artisans  have  put  in  the  background  their  former 
policy  of  skilled  craftsmen  only  in  an  organization  and  have  come  to 
advocate  the  admission  of  helpers.    Secretary  CJilthorpe  of  the  Boiler 
Makers  speaking  on  this  subject,  said  "As  an  example  of  organization 

throughout  the  world  to  consolidate  and  solidify,  I  would  strongly  urge 

18 
the  admission  of  holders  on  and  helpers  into  this  brotherhood. 

While  many  skilled  mechanics  having  broad  and  unselfish  views 
have  argued  in  favor  of  the  organization  under  a  single  charter  of  all 
workmen  Tvithin  a  trade  the  chief  reason  why  most  journeymen  have  come 
to  favor  cA-organization  of  mechanics  and  helpers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
them  to  control  the  shops  if  their  helpers,  especially  the  more  skilled 
ones,  be  unorganized  or  organized  independently  /THeir  more  skilled 
co-workers.   When  the  plan  of  leaving  helpers  to  look  out  for  themsel- 
ves has  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  the  next  move  has 
been  to  try  the  op-osite  policy, that  of  organizing  the  helpers  in  some 
relation  to  the  union  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  respective  trades.   That 

selfish  rather  than  benepolent  motives  have  actuated  the  journeymen  in 

la) 
this  change  of  policy  is  strongly  indicated/ from  the  expression  oi 

various  union  leaders  on  the  subject,  (b)  th-  fact  that  helpers  have 

not  been  admitted  until  after  repeated  attempts   to  control  them  in 

other  ways  have  failed  (c)   the  order  in  which  the  different  classes 

of  helpers  have  been  admitted.   (d)  The  restriction  upon  the  privileges 

of  helpers  ^vhen  admitted. 

18    Official  Journal,  Au-.  1,  1900,  p.  235. 
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One  of  the  itiost  universl  arguments  which  has  been  used  in  per- 
suading Artisans  that  they  should  admit  helpers  into  their  organizations 
is  that  such  a  plan  -vill  better  enable  the  journeymen  to  control  the 
helpers  and  thus  eliminate  the  evils  incident  to  their  eniployment.  A 
few  very  typical  quotations  will  illustrate  this  point. The  president  of 
the  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  said  :  "Judging  the  future  by  the  past 

there  is  trouble  in  store  for  the  association  unless  we  legislate  so  as 

19 
to  have  complete  control  of  all  men  \";orking  in  and  around  :.iillsl! 

In  advocating  this  broader  extension  as  to  membership,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Boiler  Makers  declared  that  :  "When  this  brotherhood  has  rithin  its 

folds  all  who  earn  their  living  at  the  trade,  wont  we  be  better  able  to 

control  all  encroachments  both    numerically    and  financially  hy 

20 
reason  of  our  numbers  and  increased  revenues."    More  radical  than  these 

expressions  on  the  subject  are  the  words  of  a  delegate  who  argued  as 
follows  in  favor  of  the  Machinists  taking  "handymen"  within  their  ju- 
risdiction: "We  are  only  trying  to  get  the  "handymen"  under  our  control 

31 

that  we  can  put  him  out  of  business." 

The  second  ground  for  the  assumption  that  ulterior  motives  have 
predominated  in  actuating  journeymen  in  this  change  in  policy  is  the  fact 
that  those  unions  making  such  a  change  have  not  done  so  until  after  vain 
efforts  have  been  made  in  other  ways  to  control  the  helpers.   For  instancy 
the  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers  and  machinists  tried  in  every  conceivable 
.nanner  to  check  the  encroachment  of  the  helpers,  both  in  work  and  in 
.umber,  before  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  good  policy 
to  have  the  helpers  connected  with  their  respective  organizations. 


19   Proceedings,  1887,  p.  1953. 

2°   Bo.ler^ takers  Journal,  Oct,  1900,  pp  333.534 


31 


.'^aohlnut  Monthly,   Journal,   July,   1903,  p.   587. 
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Further  proof  that  the  predominant  motive  moving  the  artisan 
to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  helper  organization  has  been  the  result  of 
a  desire  to  benefit  the  artisan  himself  rather  than  the  helper  is  the 
fact  in  those  trades  where  there  are  dirrerent  grades  of  helpers,  those 
who  had  been  giving  the  journeymen  most  trouble  were  admitted  first. 

For  exajnple,  the  "handymen"  or  advanced  helpers  were  taken  over  by  the 

o2  23 

Machinist  in  1905,    but  not  until  1911,  were  the  helpers  proper  made 

elegible  for  membership,  while  the  general  helpers  are  still  unorganized. 

Likewise,  the  Iron  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  admitted  some  of  their  more 

24 
advanced  helpers  into  their  amalgamated  association  in  1876,  but  not 

till  1889  did  this  union  open  its  doors  to  all  men  employed  in  and 

25 
about  iron  and  steel  mills. 

Limitations  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  helpers  will  be 

discussed  later  in  this  chapter.   In  this  connection,  hwever,  it  is 

opportune  to  point  to  such  restriction  as  evidence  that  the  journeymen 

have  as  a  rule  concerned  themselves  with  organizing  their  helpers  from 

selfish  rather  than  benevolent  motives.   It  is  difficult,  for  instance, 

have 
to  have  one  believe  that  the  marble  -.vorkers  J — T7er  interested  themselves 

in  organizing  the  helpers  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  helper,  because 

the  Marble  Workers  persistently  refuse  to  allow  their  helpers  any 

legal  entrance  to  the  position  of  a  mechanic  and  hence,  admission  to  the 

26 
mechanioB  local  unions  . 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  helpers  make 

it  difficult  for  the  journeymen  in  a  trade  to  control  the  shops  of  that 

trade  because  II)  helpers  act  as  strike  breakera  (2)  they  drift  into, 

increase  the  bumber  of  and  strengthen  non-union  shops.    The  belief 

22"  Ibid  r  July  ,~1903,~pp. "58635887 

23  Proceedings  1911,  p.  36.  Constitution  1913,  p.  57. 

24  See  Constitution  1877  (?) 

25  Constitution,  1879,  Proceedings  1399,  p.  3636  i  (?) 

26  For  a  full  discussion  concerning  the  promotion  of  a  Marble  Workers' 
helper  see  Official  Jnurnal  .  Auaruat  .  1911 
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that  the  helpers  are  especially  liable  to  thus  act  contrary  to  the 
will  and  the  interests  of  the  mechanioa  has  led  many  artisans  to  favor 
the  organizing  of  journeymen  ana  helpers  under  the  sajme  national  union. 
When  helpers  have  no  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the  journeymen, or 
more  exactly, when  journeymen  manifest  no  concern  for  their  helpers, 
these  auxiliary  workmen  make  demands  and  act  as  strike  breakers  much 
more  readily  than  they  would  do  if  their  common  -.velfare  as  union  brothers 
were  at  stake.   The  likelihood  of  helpers  thus  to  act  in  opposition  to 
journeymen  when  organized  separately  from  them  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
difficult  between  puddlers  and  their  helpers  in  Chicago,     As  has 
been  previously  pointed  out,  when  the  iron  pudalers  organized  as  the 
United  Sons  of  Vulcan  only  those  who  were  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
a  furnace  were  eligible  for  membership.   Soon  trouble  arose  because 
in  the  numerous  strikes  the  helpers  would  not  or  at  least  did  not  always 
go  out  with  the  puddlers.   One  reason  attributed  for  the  helpers  not 
giving  their  support  to  strikes  was  that  they  had  no  general  organiza- 
tion and  no  Arike  benefits.   At  the  convention  in  1873,  the  president 

urged  that  helpers  be  admitted  to  the  union  in  order  to  overcome  this 

37 
difficulty.     But  the  committee  on  the  good  of  the  order  instead  of 

reporting  favorably  on  the  advice  of  the  president,  assessed  one-half 

the  amount  which  the  puddlers  were  assessed  and  in  case  of  a  strike 


that  the  helpers  received  one-half  the  amount  of  strike  benefits  paid, to 

28 
the  puddlers.    This 

worked  successfully.. 


28 
the  puddlers.    This  plan  was  adopted  and  in  some  cases  appears  to  have 


27  Vulcan  Record,  August,  1873,  p.  33. 

28  Ibid  p.  48. 
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In  Chicago,   however,  when  the  helpers  were  called  together  in 
order  that   the  above  scheme  might  be   explained  to   thera,   they   auprned  the 
plans  of  the  puddlers  and  formed  an  asiociation  of  their  own.      Later, 
when  a  new  workman  was  put  on  in  opposition  to   the  wishes  of  this  organ- 
ized body  of  helpers,    they  went   on  a  strike.      The  puddlers  at  great    in- 
convanience  to   themselves  went  back   to  work    "Single-handed".      The  helpers 
thus  deprived  of  employment,   went    to  Knight sA^i lie,    Indiana,   and  took   the 
places  of   the  boilers  who  were  on  a  strike  at   that   time. 

The   r^'^ognition  of  the   common  interests  of  helpers  and   journey- 
men,  and  more   especially   the  failure  of   journeymen  to   control  helpers 
and  therefore,   the   shops   in  which  they  work  have  been  the    immediate 
causes   for   a     change    in  the  policy   of  mechanics,    with  respect   to   the 
organization  of  helpers.        But    it    is   essential  to   note  that   this  common 
interest, as  well  aa  the   inability  of  the   journeymen  to   control  the,    shopg 
has   not   remained  constant  during   this  transition  from  one  policy  to 
another.      These   immediate   forces   have  been  changed  by  objective  condi- 
tions which  may  be  summed  up   in  the  phrase  division  of  labor  or  speciali- 
zation in  work.        In  other  words,    there  has  been  an  increase   in  the   corn- 
ax 
raon  interests  of  mechanics  and  helpers,   and/ in-crease   in  the  difficulties 

in  the   controling   of   the    shops  by   the   joiirneymen,   because  of  a  more   ex- 
tended sub-division  of    labor.      To   requote   Secretary   morrison  of  the   Fed- 
eration:   "This  transition  in  work  has  broxight   the   journeymen  and  the 
helper   into      closer  relation  and  the  action  of  the  different    national 
organizations   in  organizing   the  helpers  under  their   jxirisdict ion^    is   a 


39     Pro.   (Vulcan  Record)  ,  1373.   p.  11. 
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result  of  this  condition".   But  aa  ha?  been  stated,  this  change  of 
method  in  economic  production  has  been  a  remote  rather  than  an  immediate 
cause  of  the  mechanics  change  of  policy.  Therefore,  a  closer  analysis 
of  the  change  in  economic  prodmction  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
just  why  and  how  such  a  change  should  bring  a  concomitant  change  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  organizing  the  workmen  within  a  trade. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  great  evils,  trade  disintegration  and 
an  overcrowded  trade,  incident  to  the  employment  of  helpers  are  greatly 
intensified  as  the  division  of  labor  becomes  more  minute.   Where  special- 
ization in  work  is  the  rule,  the  sjastem  of  having  one  learn  all  branches 
of  a  trade  is  sure  to  decay.  Also,  the  helper  proutided  he  is  not  handi- 
capped by  mental  or  physical  disabilities,  is  practically  certain  to 
become  an  afficient  workmen  at  the  operation  at  which  he  assists.   The 
result  is  that  soon  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  shop  is  done  by  those' 
workmen  who  have  never  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.   In  short,  specialization  in  trades  and  at  processes  v«rhere  hel- 
pers are  employed  has  given  and  is  giving  over  the  work  of  the  apprentice 
trained  all-around  mechanic  to  the  helper  trained  specialist.   With  this 
increase  in  the  number  of  helper  trained  workmen  and  eonsequent  decrease 
in  the  relative  number  of  all-around  mechanics,  it  is  evident  that  the 
journeymen  must  lose  some  control  formerly  exercised  over  the  shops;  and 
to  regain  this  control,  they  must  widen  their  union  so  as  to  include 
not  only  those  who  have  become  specialiB"b  by  serving  as  helpers,  but 
also  the  helpers  themselves.    A  writer  in  the  Blacksmiths*  Journal 
realizing  the  significance  of  these  changes,  wrote  "  We  have  made  tools 
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and  machinery  and  the  boy  and  the  helper  are  using  them  in  ever   in- 
creasing numbers,  with  a  more  than  a  corresponding  decrease  in  olack- 
smiths. . .  the  apprentice  system  seems  to  be  becoming  obsolete,  many 
corporations  preferring  to  advance  helpers  to  run  the  forge  and  the 
furnace  ,  .  Undoubtedly  this  method  has  coiae  to  stay  and  we  must  sooner 
or  later  acknowledge  it  and  organise  acordingly.   In  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  our  unions  are  established  there  are  very  few  eligible 
members  and  it  becomes  somewhat  burdensome  to  maintain  a  good  working 

union  and  be  strong  enough  to  make  a  demand  and  expect  to  get  it.   And 
then  should  any  trouble  occur   the  corporations,  can^ would  ^and  do  get 

along  for  months  ,  if  neoessiry^  with  helpers,  heaters  and  helpersmiths. 

This  is  the  weak  point  in  our  ormor  where  we  can  easily  be  defeated  and 

(f30 
our  employers  understand  this. 

The  effect  of  a  minute  sub-division  of  labor  and  of  the 
:.ntroduction  of  machinery  in  a  trade  upon  the  policy  of  Journeymen  with 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  helper  can  be  well  illustrated  by 
sketching  briefly  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Machinist 
International  As  ociation  so  a.^   to  include  within  its  jurisdiction  all 
men  of  a  machine  shop  except  the  unskilled  helper  or  laborer.   Within 
the  last  two  decades  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  skill  re- 
quired in  a  machine  shop  has  undergone  a  great  change,  whereas,  a  few 
years  ago  Ivlachinists  work  consisted  in  a  few  general  processes ,  :turning , 
fitting  and  setting  up.   Now  because  of  the  introduction  o-  all  kinds 
of  machinery  and  tools,  machinists  work  has  come  to  consist  of  numerous 
specialized  jobs.   With  the  introduction  of  these  mechanics  and  labor 

30      Official  Journal,  June,  1901,  p.  13. 
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savirig  tools,    it   is   no   longer   neceesary  that   every  man  in  a   machine 
ahop   shall   know  how  to   use   efficiently   each  tool   or   machine   theiein. 
Nor   is    it    necessary   for   one   to   serve   a   long  terra  of   apprenticeship   in 

order  to   operaite  a  machine,   which  work    in  some   cases    is   quite   simple, 

31 
Asih  Cassieii   Magazine,         "The   twentieth  century   conception  of   a  machine 

shop    is   not    an  aggregation  of   intelligent   -vorkraen  provided  with   the  most 
efficient    tools   and  apparatus   that    ingenuity   can  devise   and  using   thara 
with  all   the   cunning   that   trained  minds  can  suggest.      The  shop   from  the 
present   standpoint   is   simply  a  huge  machine  tool,    as  void  of  conscious 
volition  as  ai  automatic   screw  machine  of  which  the   intelligent   operator 
is  the  manager,    and   in  which  lathes   and  workmen,   drills   and    inspectors 
nutting  machines  and   laborers  are  one  common  plane  of   non-sentient,   co- 
acting    sulsordination.  " 

Because  of  the   introduction  of  machinery  and  the   consequent 
subdivision  of   labor,    it   has  been  quite  easy   for  the  employee   to  curtail 
the  work  of  the  apprentice-trained  mechanic  by  the   introduction  of  the 
handyman  or   the  helper  trained  specialist.      For  with  the   introduction  of 
each  new  machine  or  with  the  more  extended  sub-division  of  work   there   has 

arisen  the   question  as   to  which  class  of  workmen  the  operation  of  the 

a 
new  machine   or   the  performance  of/newly   created    job   falls.      The   results 

have  been  that   the  regular  machinists  have   lost   a   large  pr^"  cent  of  the 

work   in  the   shops. 

In   1903,    in  order   to  overcome   this  difficulty,    the  presiddnt 

of  the   International  Association  of  Machinists   advocated  the   admission 

31        Casiierss   I/Iagazine,    Vol.    (XII,    p.    440. 
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of  workmen  other  than  full  mechanics  into  membership.   He  said:  "The 
difficulty  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  is  to  decide  in  what  con- 
sists machinists'  work.   For  instance,  in  some  locomotive  shops  machinists 
do  setam  pipe  work  and  the  building  of  engine  works,  while  in  others, 
this  is  performed  exclusively  by  the  "Handyman".   There  should  be  drawn 
a  definite  line  so  that  members  of  our  organization  should  know  their 
constitutional  rights  and  feel  that  they  will  be  considered  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  same. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  completely  solve  this  problem  until 
we  have  taken  entire  control  of  the  machine  shop,  when  we  will  be  in  a 

position  to  make  an  agreement  covering  the  employment  of  all  who  work 

33 
therein. " 

Accordingly,  the  machinists,  this  same  year  though  not  going 

to  the  eatent  advised  by  the  president  ,  provided  for  the  admission 

33 
of  specialized  workmen  into  the  union.     The  jurisdiction  of  the 

machinists  as  thus  enlarged,  included,  according  to  a  report  of  the 

president ,  twenty-five  distinct  classes  of  workmen.   The  handyman 

and  helper  questions  continued  to  be  the  leading  topics  for  convention 

discussions.    Gradually  other  specialists  and  machine  tenders  were 

made  eligible  for  membership.   Finally  in  1911,  arrangements  were 

made  for  the  organisation  of  helpers  in  local  unions  chartered  by  the 

International  Association  of  Machinists." 


33   Report,  April  1,  1903. 

33  Official  Journal  (International  Assn.),  July,  1903,  p.  586-589. 

34  Proceedings  1911,  p.  86,  Constitution  1913,  p.  37. 
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So  far  the  discussion  of  tr.e  organisation  of  the  helper  has  in  the 
main  centered  around  those  unions  of  artisans  which  in  their  early  history 
refused  to  provide  for  in  any  way  for  the  organization  of  their  helpers. 
However,  all  early  unions  did  not  pursue  this  policy, for  instance,  the 
Mine  Workers  when  first  organized,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  workmen 
about  the  mines  and  even  the  Pressmen  who  jealously  guarded  against  an 

overcrowded  trade  provided  for  all  the  workmen  in  the  shops  under  a  single 

35 
national  organization. 

Many  unions  which  were  organized  after  the  barriers  between  jour- 
neymen and  helpers  had  begun  to  disappear  and  after  apprentice  regulations 
had  lost  some  of  their  sc^nctity  provided  at  the  time  of  ther  creation 
for  the  or  anization  of  helpers  in  some  relation  to  the  journeymen.   Thus 
the  Electrical  workers,  Steam  Fitters  and  Elevator  Constructors  have  never 
seriously  opposed  being  organized  with  their  assistants. 


35     Subordinate  Lodge  Constitution,  1912,  Art.  3,   Sec,  3. 
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CO- ORGANIZATION  OF  JOURNEYMEN  AND  HELPERS. 

When  once  an  organized  body  of  mechanics  has  decided  that 
it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  organize  their  helpers  or  to  join 
with  them  in  some  kind  of  an  allied  organization,  the  next  important 
considerations  are  the  plans  or  schemes  of  organization  and  the  status 
of  the  helper  in  his  relation  to  the  journeymen.   While  many  planf. 
varying  much  in  detail  have  been  tried,  for  the  present  discussior. 
these  will  all  be  brought  under  two  general  heais  (1^  the  scheme  oi 
having  helpers  and  mechanics  in  separate  local  unions  (3)  the  scheme 
of  having  mechanics  and  helpers  in  seme  local  unions. 

There  are  certain  general  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  each 
of  these  plans  which  it  will  be  well  to  note  at  this  point.   It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  favor  the  scheme  of  having  helpers  and  mechanics 
in  the  same  local  unions  that  so  long  as  the  workmen  in  a  trade  meet 
aa  distinct  classes  in  separate  local  bodies  there  will  exist  a  strong 
class  spirit  which  will  manifest  itself  in  frequent  friction  between 
the  local  orders  and  that  these  local  misunderstandings  will  be  pro- 
jected into  the  National  conventions  where  the  Mechanics  and  helpers 
meet  as  a  unified  body.    It  is  further  argued  that  many  grievances 
of  local  orders  against  one  another  are  the  results  of  imaginary  in- 
justices which  would  disappear  if  all  the  workmen  were  brought  into 
the  same  local  lodges. 

Again,  another  point  put  forth  by  those  who  favor  the  single 
local  organization  is  that  there  will  not  be  conflicting  demands  upon 
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employers  by  the  separate  local  unions  whose  members  work  in  the  same 
shop  or  shops.   Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  in  a  local  union  composed 
of  mechanics  and  helpers  there  may  arise  classes  oi  workmen  under  con- 
sideration rill  have  opposing  views,  but  these  ques'.ionsj  are  threshed 
out  in  the  union  meetings  and  do  not  result  in  conflicting  demands  on 
the  same  employer  or  employe.   To  illustrate,  a  helpers'  local  union 
demands  that  one  of  its  members  be  promoted  to  a  vacancy  in  a  shop. 
The  journeymen  oppose  such  promotion  as  being  in  conflict  with  their 
apprentice  regulations.   As  a  result,  counter  demands  are  made  upon  the 
employers  who  thus  become  intermediaries  between  contending  forces  of 
the  same  general  union.   This  gives  the  employers  a  good  opportunity  to 
bring  the  unions  to  terras  upon  points  of  disagreement  between  themselves 
and  the  unions.   Now  this  same  disagreement  might  arise  where  helpers 
are  in  a  local  union  with  the  journeymen,  but  the  difference  would  be 
settled  within  the  union  and  the  employers  would  thus  not  become  a 
party  in  the  settling  of  the  dispute. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  insist  that  there  are  ways  and  means 
of  overcoming  the  above  mentioned  difficulties  and  that  it  is  best  for 
all  concerned  to  let  helpers  have  their  own  local  organization  and 
manage  all  the  detail  matters  which  concern  themselves. only . 

Since  the  above  arguments  are  applicable  to  all  organizations 
alike,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  why  some  unions  have  chosen  one 
of  the  above  plans  and  some,  the  other.   Undoubtedly,  however,  pride 
and  prejudice  have  been  more  important  forces  in  some  instances  than 
in  others  in  favor  of  the  separate  local  organization  for  helpers. 
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Mechanics  who  in  times  past  opposed  the  employment  or  the  promotion 
of  helpers  and  who  set  much  store  in  the  skill  of  their  craft,  can  much 
more  easily  be  grought  to  accept  the  helpers  as  members  of  their  national 
unions  than  they  can  to  accept  them  as  members  of  the  same  subcrdinate 
lodges.   In  the  first  case  helpers  and  journeymen  sit  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  sarre  union  at  rare  intervals,  but  in  the  latter  case,  they 
must  come  together  as  brother  members  at  each  meeting  of  the  respective 
local  lodges.   The  journeymen  rebel  at  thus  putting  themselves  on  what 
they  consider  an  equal  social  basis  with  the  helpers.   Therefore,  the 
plan  of  having  helpers  and  mechanics  in  different  local  unions  has  pre- 
dominated in  those  trades  '??here  the  mechanics  so  lorfe  either  ignored  or 
opposed  the  organizing  of  the  helpers.   At  least,  this  has  been  the  initial 
plan  of  the  majority  of  such  unions  for  bringing  the  helpers  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  unions  of  journeymen.   However,  as  class 
pride  has  become  less  tense  there  has  been  a  growing  sentiment  favoring 
the  abolition  of  separate  local  lodges  for  helpers.   In  the  case  of  the 
Boiler  Wakers,  for  instance,  this  change  in  sentiment  become  so  great 
as  to  bring  about  positive  action  whereby  provisions  were  made  in  1912, 
for  having  journeymen  and  assistants  become  members  of  the  same  local 
lodges.  "^"^   In  othei  instances  unions  which  formerly  absolutely  pro- 
hibited helpers  from  gaining  admission  to  local  journeymen's  unions  have 
aodified  their  policy  so  far  as  to  admit  helpers  into  the  mechanics  lodges 
where  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  maintaining  a  separate  helpers' 
local  union.   For  instance,  in  1911  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  incorpo- 
rate such  a  condition  in  the  Machinist  Sonstitution  there  was  such  bitter 

35   Subordinate  Lodge  Constitution  1912,  Art  5,  Sec.  3. 
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■7C 

opposition  that   the  matter  was  dropped.  But    in  1913,   a  referendum 

vote   favored  granting   to   helpers   this  privilege  of  conditional  admission 

37 
to    journeymen's   lodges.      All   the  unions  which   now  organize  the  helpers 

make   similar  provisions   for  organizing   helpers  with  the  mechanics,   where 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  a  separate   lodge  for  the  helpers.        The 
two   schemes  of  organization  having   thus  been  set   forth   in  a  very  general 
way,   a  more   specific   study  of  the   co-organization  of  mechanics  and  helpers 
will   now  be  made.        Since  the  probleiB  of  a  union  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  organization  of  helpers  and  mechanics  as     one   national  body  are 
largely  the   same   in  character  if  not    in  degree  whether  helpers   and 
mechanics  are   in  separate  or  the  s  r-me   local   lodges.      The   first   of  these 
schemes  will   be   studied  at   length  and  the  second  examined  only  to  the 
extent  of  developing  points  of  difference  between  the  two. 

Co-organization  contrary  to  the   expec^ions  of  many  has   not 
proved  to  be   a   "cure-all"   for  the  evils   incident   to   the  employment  of 
helpers   in  a  trade.      With  the  helper  unorganize.i  friction  over  the 
work  and  promotion  of  helpers   is  for  most  part  between  journeymen 
and  employes.        With  the  organization  of  the  helper  and  the  mechanic 
within  a  single   national   union,   questions  growing   out  of  the  use  of 
helpers  become  more  distinctly   internal  union  problems.      Since  one  of 
the   union  purposes  of    journeymen  in  organizing   helpers  jj^-erganizing 
hol^o3»e   in  connection  with  themselves  has  been  to   control   the   encroach- 
ments of   the  helper  upon  the  trade,    as   might  be   expected  much   friction 

36  Proceedings   1911,    146-147 

37  Official   Circular,    No.    36. 
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is  the  result.   The  cijief  sources  of  friction  between  mechanics  and 
helpers  when  organized  together  are  (1)  subordination  of  the  helper   to 
the  mechanic  (2)  the  wage  scale  (3)  mechanics  working  with  non-union  hel- 
pers and  vice  versa  (4)  jurisdictional  disputes  (5)  promotion  of 
helpers. 

Tllis  subordination  of  helpers  often  begins  with  the  issueing 
of  charters.   It  is  customary  for  the  national  unions  to  refuse  to 
charter  a  local  unionof  helpers  'vithout  the  application  for  a  charter 
be  first  approved  by  the  local  union  of  journeymen  in  the  locality  where 
it  is  proposed  that  a  helpers'  local  be  established.   Thus  in  the  Con- 
stitution prepared  by  the  journeymen  machinists  for  their  helpers  .  it  is 
stated  that,  "where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  helpers  employed  to 

maintain  a  lodge,  charters  shall  be  issued  subject  to  the  approval  of 

38 
the  local  or  distince  lodge  having  jurisdiction  over  that  locality. 

While  this  approval  may  be  required  partly  to  prevent  the  organization 

of  lodges  under  unfavorable  conditions,  it  is  also  doubtless  designed  to 

prevent  the  organization  of  helpers  v,'here  there  is  utter  lack  of  harmony 

between  helpers  and  mechanics  and  where  s  .ch  organization  would  obviously 

promote  fraternal  strife.   At  any  rate,  this  provision  brings  the  helpers 

in  a  locality  into  subordination  to  the  journeymen. 

In  most  instances,  where  a  national  union  is  made  up  of  both 

mechanics '  and  helpers'  local  unions,  the  mechanics  insist  that  the  helpers' 

lodges  shall  be  subordinate  in  some  wai^  to  their  own,  they  ar;ue  that 

inasmuch  as  the  helpers  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  mechanics  while 


38  Constitution  to  govern  l/'achinist  Helpers  '  Organization,  Art.  11, 
P.  67. 
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at  work  that  they  should  likewise  be  under  their  control  in  the  organi- 
zation of  which  both  constitute  a  part.   They  also  contend  that  inasmuch 
as  the  mechanics  are  the  superiors  of  helpers  in  experience  and  position 
that  they  should,  at  least  in  a  case  of  last  resort,  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol in  matters  which  are  of  common  concern  to  mechanics,  and  helpers. 
This  subordination  of  helpers  is  brought  about  in  various  ways.   In  some 
cases  control  by  the  mechanic  is  absolute  and  in  other  cases  the  helper 
is  restrained  from  independent  action  on  important  questions  only.   For 
instance  the  Tile  Layers  in  1904  passed  a  resolution  that  tile  layers' 

helpers  should  submit  all  demands  to  the  tile  layers'  locals  in,  respective 

39  " 

cities.   The  Machinists  constitution  states  that  no  local  of  helpers  shall 

be  permitted  to  become  involved  in  a  strike  without  obtaining  the  sanctiai 

of  the  journeymen's  local  or  distinct  lodge  under  whose  jurisdiction  it 

40 
IS  working, ana  the  Grand  Lodge."     Still  in  other  cases  subordination 

is  brought  about  in  the  means  and  methods  devised  for  settling  disputes 
between  the  two  associated  local  unions.   The  Boiler  Makers  formerly 
provided  that  where  a  boiler  makers'  local  division  and  a  helpers'  local 
division  are  unable  to  agree  upon  terras  of  employment  or  upon  questions 
relating  to  their  mutual  interests  that  such  matters  shall  be  referred 

to  the  international  president  w.iose  decision  should  be  binding  unless 

41 
an  appeal  should  be  taken  to  the  executive  council.     When  cognizance 


39  Proceedings  1904,  p.  67. 

40  Constitution  to  govern  machinists  Helpers  Organization,  Art.  l,Sec.S 

41  Subordinate  Lodge  Constitution  1908,  Art.  XVI,  Sec.  17. 
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ie   taken  of   the   fact   that   the  executive  council   at   that   time  consisted 

of    international  president   and  seven  vice-presidents  of  whom  two  were 

43 
helpers  it    is   readily   seen  that    the    journeymen  had  complete   control 

over  the   helpers  provided  they   saw  fit    to  use  the   power  which  the  con- 
stitution conferred  upon  them. 

But   whatever  may  be   the    specific  way    in  which  mechanics  have    left 
or  are  keeping  the  helpers  under  their  control,    there   is  rauchfriction  over 
this  policy  of  the    journeymen  and  the   national  conventions   are  usually 
occasions   for  helpers  to   contend  for   equal  rights   and  privileges.      For 
illustration,   the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  have  a 

national  Board  of  Directors  which   is   composed  of  a  president,   three  vice- 

43 
presidents   and   a  secretary-treasurer.  Up   till    1900 ^   only   one  of  these 

44 
offices  was   open  to   the  assistant   pressmen.  Consequently,    they  v/ere 

much  dissatisfied  and  claimed  that   they  were   not   getting   their   just 

dues.      In  the   Convention  If   1900,    an  amendment   was  offered  which  provided 

45 
that   two  of  the  vice-presidents  should  be  assistant  pressmen.  After 

a  warm  controversy   the   amendment   passed  the   assistants  unanimously,    voting 

for    it  while   a   large   majority  of   the  pressmen  opposed   it    even  thoxigh   they 

46 
were   still   to  be  left  witha  majority  of  the  Board. 

The   formation  of  the  wage   scale   is  another  source  of  frequent 

internal   trouble.      Both  helpers   and  mechanics   over-estimate   their  own 


42  Constitution  1908,    Art.    1,    Sec.    5,    Art    IV,    Sec.    2. 

43  Constitution,    1913,    Art.    I,    sec.    I. 

44  Constitution  1899,    Art.    II,    Sec,    I. 

45  Proceedings   1900,    p.    31. 
46 
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akill  as  compared  with  that  of  their  fellow  workmen.   The  helpers  con- 
tend for  a  less  the  journeymen  for  a  greater  disparity  between  the  wages 
of  the  two  classes.    For  example,  in  1906,  there  was  trouble  between 
the  Steam  fitters  and  their  helpers  in  Philadelphia  over  the  wages  to  be 
received  by  the  helpers  who  contended  for  thirty  cents  an  hour.   The 
fitters  claimed  that  they  had  agreed  to  work  for  twentyfour  cents  an 
hour  .   To  this  the  helpers  replied  that  it  was  none  of  the  business 
of  the  fitters  what  the  helpers  received  for  their  work.   The  helpers 
struck  in  an  effort  to  secure  their  demands  for  an  increased  wage,  but 

the  journeymen  refused  to  support  their  demands  and  went  to  work  with  non- 

47 
union  helpers.    Friction  over  the  wage  scale  is  especially  liabile  to 

occur  where  piece  work  prevails  and  where  helpers  are  paid  by  the  mechanics 

48 
who  receive  from  the  firm  the  entire  wage  for  turning  out  the  product. 

A  third  source  of  frequent  controversy  between  helpers  and 
mechanics  is  over  one  party  or  the  other  working  with  non-unj^ts.  As  a 
rule  there  is  an  agreement  or  an  understanding  between  co-organized  helpers 
and  journeymen  that  members  of  neither  clasn  will  work  with  non-union 
workmen.   The  enforcement  of  this  agreement  largely  depends  upon  a  third 
factor,  the  employers.   If  the  union  be  strong  as  compared  with  the  em- 
ployers, it  may  be  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.   But  if  the  local  uniora 
be  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  employers,  the  agreement  between  helpers 
and  journeymen  will  doubtless  be  broken.   It  i£  be  the  mechanics  who 
violate  the  agreementthe  helpers  will  accuse  them  of  disloyalty  and  of 


47  Proceedings  1906,  p.  46,  also,  T-  67. 

48  See  Chapter  II  pp. 
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and  of  not  having  the  welfare  of  the  helper  at  heart.   Likewise, 
the  mechanica  denounce  the  helpers  if  they  work  with  non-union  jourHymen. 
For  example,  the  extent  to  which  disputes  of  this  kind  arise  ie  indicated 
in  the  action  of  the  Steam  Fitters  in  1897.   At  the  convention  of  this 
year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  resolution  which  would  tend 
to  create  a  more  harmonious  feeling  between  fitters  and  helpers.   The 
£hief  recommendation  of  this  committee  was  that  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution with  reference  to  unio.n   fitters  for  working  with  non-union 

49 
helpers  and  vice  versa  be  strictly  enforced. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  between  helpers  and  journeymen  are 
of  two  kinds,  disputes  over  (l)  work  (2)  workmen.   As  was  pointed  out  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  theie  is  continual  complaint  in  most  trades  where 
Jielpers  are  employed  that  they  are  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  work  of 
the  journeymen.    When  helpers  are  unorganized  or  organized  independently 
of  the  mechanics  of  a  trade  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between  helpers  and 
mechanics.   The  helper  not  being  recognized  by  the  journeymen 
as  having  any  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  work  of  a  trade  all 
controversies  over  the  employment  and  promotion  of  helpers  are:  between 
the  mechanics  and  the  employers.    But  when  journeymen  and  helpers  are 
members  of  separate  local  unions  and  yet  under  the  same  national  juris- 
diction, jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  locals  are  likely  to  oc :ur. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  the  use  of  helpers  is  the  result  of  a 
division  of  labor  rather  than  of  a  physical  necessity.   If  there  be  two 

49    Proceedings  1897,  p.  31. 
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distinct  clae-es  of  laborers  in  a  trade ;  there  must  be  acme  line  of 
division  in  their  work.   This  line  wherever  it  may  be  drqwn  is  quite 
likely  tc  be  more  or  less  arbitrarily  located  and  consequently  affords 
a  fruitful  source  of  contention  between  mechanics  and  helpers.   So  closely 
associated  with  disputes  over  work  as  to  be   inseparate  from  them  are 
disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  workmen.   In  fact,  the  two  some- 
times  are  identical  as  it  is  usually  implied  that  jurisdiction  over  one 
means  jurisdiction  over  the  other.   For  this  reason,  mo  attempt  will  be 
made  to  differentiate  betwcn  the  two.   The  essential  points  in  both 
can  be  shown  in  a  brief  sketch  of  some  contentions  between  the  assistants 
and  the  pressmen  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 

Union  of  America.   This  union  grants  separate  charters  to  local  lodges 

50 

of  pressmen  and  assistants.     When  the  Webb  press  began  to  supplant 

the  flat  bed  presses  it  was  oWious  that  to  allow  the  Assistants  "linion 
jurisdiction  over  the  assistants  on  the  Webb  presses  would  give  them 
the  control  of  the  Webb  press  rooms.   For  all  the  workmen  on  a  Webb  press 
except  one  or  two  are  assistants  in  the  sense  that  they  work  under 
others  who  have  charge  of  the  pres-es.   Consequently,  the  local  union 
of  pressmen  began  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Aseistatts  on  the 
Webb  presses.   The  assistants  objected  to  this  policy  of  the  pressmen  and 
for  years  a  larger  part  of  the  time  at  the  National  conventions  were 
taken  up  over  this  question  in  its  various  forms.   For  instance,  in  1899, 
the  Franklin  Association, number  33, of  New  York,   entered  a  protest 
against  the  Adams  Cylinder  and  Press  Printers,  number  51..  of  New  York 

50   Charters  are  now  granted  to  various  clashes  of  workmen  See  Con- 
stitution 1913,  Art.  1, 
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51 
for  as.^uming    jurisdiction  over  the  wefcb  press  as^^istants.  yfhey 

made   their   protests    "on  the   grounds   that   the   receipt  of  these   assistants 

by  a  pressmen's  union  is   unconstitutional,   for  they  are  on  the   average 

incompetent  pressmen  and   not  receiving   the  pressmen's  scale  of  wages, 

and  that    in  cases  where  they  are   as,    for   instance,    in  New  York,    the 

pressmen's  organization  have   lowered  their  scale   so  as  to   steal  them". 

They   further  claimed   "that    in  every  city  where  there   is   no  webb  press 

assistants'    organization,    they  are   always   affiliated  with   the   assistants' 

52 
union.  They  deemed    "The   action  of   So.    51    in  assuming    jurisdiction 

over  webb  press  assistants   a  flagrant   violation  not  only  of  the   const i- 

53 
tut  ion,   but   of  our  rights. J' 

The  pressmen  justified  the   extension  of  their   jurisdiction 

mainly  on  three  grounds:    (1)   competency  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 

position  held  should  determine  a  man's   eligibility   for  membership  in 

the  pressmen's   union.      The   so-called  assistant  pressmen  were  men  who 

had  had  four  or  more   years   experience   in  pres3   rooms  and  were  competent 

pressmen,    though  they  were  -.vorking  under  another  union  who   had  charge 

of  the  press      (2)   that    iistinguishing   assistants   from  pressmen  and  thus 

on  the  basis  of  position  held  they   should   join  would  be   very    impractical. 
For,    inasmuch  as  a  man  may  be   in  charge  of  a  press  one  week     but   the 
next  week   hold  a  sub-ordinate  position,   the  policy  of  determining  to 
what   local   union  a  amn  should  belong,    acoording   to   the  kind  of   job  he 
held,   would  mean  that   theie  ould  be  an  endless   confusion  by   reason  of 
members   changiag   from  assistants'    union  to  pressT.en's  union  and  vice 

51  See   Convention  Proceedings,   pp   45-119. 

52  Proceedings    1399,    p.   45. 

53  Ibid,   p.    96 
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versa.   Their  note  was:  once  a  prese  !;an  always  a  pressman.  (3)  They 
claimed  that  pressmen  should  have  jurisdiction  over  all  workmen  in  a 
webb  press  room, otherwise,  there  would  be  trouble  between  the  dif- 
ferent local  lodges  having  men  working  on  the  same  presses. 

In  order  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  pressmen  and  the 
assistants  on  this  point  the  following  resolution  was  offered;  "in 
accordance  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  our  International  Constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  the  pressmen  have  only  jurisdiction  over  pressmen; 

therefore,  be  it  resolved.  "That  that  part  of  the  corfititution  of  No. 

-54 
51  which  applies  to  a  scale  for  assistant  pressmen  be  stricken  out. 

55 
This  resolution  passed  the  convention  but  on  reconsideration  was 

lo8t,^°   and  the  convention  closed  without  any  definite  action.  Con- 
sequently, year  after  year  the  contest  over  the  pressmens'  assistant 
waxed  warmer  and  warmer  completely  overshadowing  all  other  questions. 
At  the  convention  in  1904  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
proposed  by  a  delegate  from  local  union  number  33  of  New  York  to  the 

effect  that  fly  boys  and  carriers  in  newspaper  offices  should  be 

57 

members  of  the  Assistants'   Union.  In  many   localities  these  workmen 

were  not   organized  at   all,   so  the   assistants  pres-ed  their  claims  on 
the  ground  that  all   the   workmen  in  a  press   room  should  be  organized 
and  that   since  the   fly  boys  and  carriers  were   not   elegible   for 


54  Ibid,  p.  46, 

55  Ibid,  p.  105, 

56  Ibi4,  p.  114-118, 

57  Ibid,  p.  19. 
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membership  in  the  presamen's  union  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
feeders  and  the  assistanta  to  organize  them.   With  the  exception 
of  claiming  that  these  workmen  in  dispute  were  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  a  pres  ■ -,  the  pressmen  opposed  the  resolution  on  exactly 
the  same  grounds  that  they  had  opposed  the  assistants'  unions  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  webb  press  assistants.   It  was  asserted  that 
many  pressmen  had,  on  account  of  some  disability,  been  forced  into 
low  grade  work  and  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  force  them  back  into 
the  assistants  union.   While  it  was  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the 
paper  handers  were  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the  pressmen's 
union,  it  was  urged  that  it  was  best  for  such  laborers  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  pressmen  with  whom  they  worked  rather  than 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  body  composed  for  most  part  of  those  who 
worked  in  an  altogether  different  kind  of  press  room.   This  amendment 
was  lost  and  as  the  struggle  continued. 

While  various  decisions  were  reached  on  this  point  from  time 
to  time  and  while  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  changed  so  often 
that  confusion  was  the  result,  it  seemed  impossible  to  ever  satisfy 
both  parties  to  the  dispute.   Truly  it  was  a  house  divided  against 
itself.   At  present  the  International  Constitution  provides  that  "all 
members  of  Subordinate  Unions  employed  on  rotary  webb  presses,  on 
book  and  magazine  work,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  local  pressmen's  unions 
as  brakemen,  tension  men,  oilers,  assistants  and  so-called  assistants 

shall  identify  themselves  with  the  local  assistants'  unions  in  whose 

53 
jurisdiction  they  are  working."   Also,  "The  Assistants  Union  shall 


58   Constitution  1913,  By-laws,  sec,  39. 
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have  the  r^S^'^  "to  organize  all  help  working  in  webb  presa  rooms  tor 

59 
whom  the  Pressmen's  Union  have  not  provided  a  scale." 

A  question  of  even  more  concern  to  the  mechanics  and  helpers 
of  a  trade  who  are  members  of  the  same  national  body  but  of  different 
local  orders,  is  the  promotion  of  the  helper  to  work  known  as  mechanic's 
work  and  his  transfer  from  the  helpers  local  union  to  that  of  the 
journeymen.   As  previously  stated,  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  for  a 
national  union  pledged  to  the  welfare  of  all  its  members,  to  organize 
helpers  and  at  the  same  time  deny  them  the  right  to  be  promoted  when  the 
employers  are  willing  to  pay  them  mechanics'  wages.   Consequently,  most 
unions  when  organizing  the  helpers  of  its  trade  have  made  some  con- 
cessions by  granting  them  the  privileges  of  having  all  or  a  part  of  the 
journeymen's  apprentices  come  from  their  ranks,  or  have  made  the 
helpers  apprentices  in  the  sense,  that  they  are  the  legal  learners  of 
the  trade.   These  policies  were  fully  described  in  chapter  three  of 
this  stu  .y  in  a  discussion  of  the  modified  restrictive  policy  of  con- 
troling  the  helper,  and  need  not  be  given  further  attention  here. 

In  a  few  instances,  unions  have  organized  the  helpers,  or  at  lea^ 
made  provisions,  for  their  organization,  without  any  provision  whatever 
for  their  future  advancement  either  in  work  or  in  promotion  to  the 
mechanics'  local  unions.   Thus  in  1911,  when  the  Machinists  decided  to 
organize  the  machinists  helpers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  it  was  stated  that  "No  helper  can 

be  advanced  in  the  trade  to  the  detriment  of  journeymen  machinists  or 

SO 
or  apprentices."    Also,  at  this  same  time  it  was  one  of  the  declared 

60  Constitution  1913,  By-laws,  Art. Ill,  sec.  3. 
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aims  of  the  machinists  "to  endeavor  to  secure  the  establishment  of 

61 
a  legal  apprenticeship  of  four  years."     The  effect  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  aim  would  be  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the 
helper  members  of  the  union  in  beinj  promoted  to  more  responsible  and 
renumerative  work.    However,  by  an  amendment  to  the  machinist  constitu- 
tion of  1913j  it  was  provided  that  one-half  of  all  apprentices  might 

be  tkan  from  the  ranks  of  the  helpers  affiliated  with  the  Inter- national 

S3  ■    .         J.  J.  1. 

Association  of  Machinists.     At  the  present  time,  union,  except  the 

lAarble  Workers,  -.vhich  has  made  provision  for  the  organization  of  1  elpers 

has  some  arrangement  whereby  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  an 

efficient  helper  becoming  a  mechanic.   In  most  cases  this  possibility 

is  very  remote,  so  mjich  so  that  the  helpers  are  continually  trying 

to  have  the  National  unions  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy.   When  helpers 

are  in  local  unions  to  themselvea,  where  they  have  opportunities  to 

develop  their  qualities  of  leadership  and  aggressive-ness,  they  are 

likely  to  formulate  schemes  for  removing  those  constitutional  barriers 

which  restrict  their  opportunity  for  promotion. 


61   Constitution  (Platform)  p. 3. 

63   See  Of  icial  circular  ^o.  -6.  The  amendment  reads:  "However,  a 
machinists  helper,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  Helpers  for  two  years  in  continuous  jood  standing  and  has 
worked  as  a  machinists  helper  for  two  years  in  the  shop  where  he  desires 
to  become  an  apprentice,  and  is  not  more  than  t'venty-five  (25)  years  of 
age,  may  become  a  machinists  apprentice  and  shall  serve  three  years  as 
such,  and  be  roverened  by  the  same  laws  and  rules  a^  govern  apprentices  , 
provided  the  number  of  apprentices  taken  from  machinist  helpers  does  not 
exceed  at  any  time  the  number  of  regularly  indentured  apprentices." 
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The  struggle  of  helpers  to  remove  all  union  restrictions 

^®  *o  their  advancement  like  thequestion  of  jarisdictional  disputes 
can  v;ell  be  shown  in  a  brief  description  of  a  few  typical  contests  in 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union.   Though  the 
struggle  of  the  Assistants  to  have  all  barriers  to  their  progress  re- 
moved has  extended  practically  over  the  entire  life  of  the  Union,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  an  exhaustive  chronological  study  of  this  issue 
between  journeymen  and  assistants  in  order  to  illustrate  the  nat'xre  of 
the  contentions  therein. 

Up  until  1903,  there  was  in  the  constitution  of  the  Press- 
men and  Assista'-.ts  a  clause  which  stated  that  "No  subordinate  Pressmen's 
union  shall  admit  to  full  membership  any  person  who  has  not  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  four  years  in  a  press  room.   Rigid  exajnina- 
tion  as  to  the  competency  of  applicants  shall  be  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  local  union."  ^    In  1839,  the  assistants  pressed  for  the  fol- 
lowing addistion  to  the  above  clause:  "Said  four  years  in  a  press  room 
as  a  feeder  to  be  considered  as  ample  time  to  cover  apprentice  laws 
entitling  him  to  full  membership  in  pressmen's  union  when  he  receives 

the  full  scale  of  wages;  he  to  have  a';  the  time  of  admission  a  paid 

64 
up  card  of  m.embership  in  the  feeders  and  helpers  union."     At  this 

time  the  Internation  Constitution  provided  that  apprentices  were  "to 

be  taken  from  the  Assistants  and  Feeders'  Unions  workint:  under  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistnats 

Uttion.  "   but  as  one  apprentice  only  was  to  be  allowed  for  eve^r  four 

63  Constitution  1398-1'^03,  Art.  XXII,  Sec.  4. 

64  Proceedings,  1899,  p.  69. 

65  Constitution  1898,  Art.  XXIII,  Sec.  1. 
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^pumeymenj    the  propects    for  assistants   to  become  pressmen  were   not 
hopeful   to   the   members   of   the   assistants  and   feeders'    local   unions, 
hence   the   move   to   allow  any   feeder    to  become   a  pressmen  and   eligible 
fof  membership   in  the  presamens'    unions  when  that    feeder   should  be 

able  to   command  pressmen's  wages.    The   laws  committee  reported  unfavor- 

66 
able  on  the   amendment   and  their   report   was   sustained     'Thich  was  doubt- 
less due  to   the  fact  that   the  pressmen  in  the   convention  outnumbered 
the   feeders  and  helpers  or  assistants. 

It  was   contended  by   the   feeders   and  the   assistants , also  by 
those    journeymen  who   favored  the   aifti-endraent ,    that   any  member  of  the 
International   union  should  be   allowed  to   hold   any  position  for  which 
the  was   competent   and"  that  when  he  was  promoted  to   a  pressmen's  posi- 
tion and   received  pressmen's  wages   that   he   should  be   allowed  membership 
in  the  pressmen's   local   union  in  his    locality.      Such  a  restriction  as 
existed   they   said;   was    in  favor  of  the   non-union  assistant   or  feeder, 
for  when  a  man  who  belongs  to   no   union  secures   a   job  as   a  pressman  he 
is  at  once  admitted  to  the  union.      Another  reason  given  as   to  why  arti- 
ficial obstructions   should  be  removed,   and  let  position  and  scale  of 
wages  determine  promotion  from  one    local   to   another    ,   was   the   fact 
that  as  a  delegate  asserted:    "There   is   not   a  man  in  this  association 
who      .an  define   for  one   that   line  of  cfemarcation  between  the       radatio^s 
which  exist   between  a  feeder,    nn  apprentice   and  a  pressman."  On  the 

66  Proceedings,  1899,  p.  69. 

67  Proceedings,  1899,  p.  71. 
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other  hand  the  pressmen  opposed  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  ol 
restriction  upon  the  promotion  of  the  helpers  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  men  who  had  served  their  four  years  apprenticeship. 

80 

Inl903,   the   International  Constitution  wa.^   changed/as   to  allow 
the   number  of   apprentices   to  be   regulated  by    the    local  pressmen's 

g  Q 

unions.  However,    the   struggle   over   this   question  of  promotion  has 

continued  and  has   in  no  wise  become  strictly,  a  local   issue.      In  the 
first  place,   the  attempts  of  the  assistants   to  have  the   National  Union 
'to    legislate    in  their  behalf  have    not    ceased  and    in  the   second  place, 
appeals   to  the   Internationtil  Union  or   to  the   International  Board  of 
directors  have  been  numerous.      These  appeals  have  usually  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  petition  asking   the   general  union  to   force   local   pressmen's 
unions   to   accept   as   members   those  of  the   assistants   union  who   were 
doing  pres  men's  work   and  receiving   pressmen's  wages.      Thus,    "The 
Franklin  Assocoation  No.    18,   protests   against   the   Web  Pressmen's  Union 
No.    3,   of  Boston,   for  refusing   to   accept  certificates  of  membership  cf 
two  members   of  the   International  P-^'inting.  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 

Union,    and   requests   that   this   convention  compel  Webb  Pressmen's   Union 

69 
No.    3,   to   accept  the   same." 

The  giet  of  these   local   controversies  and  appeals  can  be  well 

understodd   from  the   following   quatation  from  the   President's   report    in 

1903: 

"Some  of  the  appeals  and  the  decisions  thereon  will  come  up 
before  this  convention.   Chief  among  them  is  one  from  Denver  Press  - 
M.en's  Union  No.  40,  appealing  from  my  and  the  former  Foard  of  Direc- 
tors decision  that  a  member  of  an  assistants  union  who  has  worked 
four  years  in  a  press  room  and  is  given  the  position  of 'Journeymen 

69   Proceedings,  1899,  p.  105. 
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Pressraan",    is   entitled  to  hold  such  position,    even  if  the  Pressmen'a 
Union  decide  otherwise,   or  refuse  to   admit   him  to  membership   in  the 
Pressmen's  Union,   under  whose   jurisdiction  he  may  be  working.      This 
appeal  as   I  aun  informed  by  No.    40,    is   not  brought  with  any   spirit 
of  neirrowness  on  its  part,   they  only  desiring  to  have  the  Convention 
decide  whether   it   is  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the   International 
to  allow  members  of  assistant  unions   this  privilege,   even  though 
such  assistant   does  receive  the  scale  of  wages   as  supported  by  the 
Pressmen's   Union  in  whose    jurisdiction  he  may  be  working,    and  his 
competency  vouched  for  by  the  Pressman  foreman  of  the  place  where 
such  assistant   may  be  working,   as   a   'journeyman  pressman'.        No.   40, 
further  contends  that   if  such  methods  are  allowed  of  the   Internation- 
al  it  will  not  be  conducive  to  the  best   interests  of  the  Pressmen's 
craft   in  producing   skilled  and  competent    'journeyman  pressman'    in 
line  of  succession.        To  which  the  board  in  its  reply  sustaining   its 
actions  points  out   the  right  of  all  members  of  the   I.   P.    P.    and  A.   W. 
under  sirticle   XXVll,   Sec,    3  of  its   International   laws-^O 


70  This   law  reads  as   follows:      A  member  of  any  Subordinate  Union 

may  work  at   any  branch  of  the  business;   provided  he  shall  transfer 
his  membership  and  receive  the  consent   from  his  union  and   from  the 
union  in  whose   jurisdiction  he  desires  to  work,   and  that   he  receives 
the  scale  of  wages  of  said  union.        Should  either  of  said  unions   fail 
to  agree  as  to  the  qualification  of  said  member,   he  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  at   the  branch  chosen  by  him  pending   a  decision  from  the 
Board  of  Directors. 
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The  above  contention  has  been  the  cause  of  several  of  a 
like  nature  during  the  past  year  and  have  been  decided  by  ray- 
self  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  No,  40,  many  of  the 
Pressmen's  Unions  contending  also  that  so  long  as  they  have 
members  out  of  work,  no  assistant  should  be  allowed  the  right 
of  advancement.   That  spirit  of  contention  of  the  part  of 
some  Pressmen's  Unions  is  too  narrow  for  he  I,  P.  P.  and  A.  W. 
to  entertain,  but  I  agree  with  No,  40  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Convention  to  decide  in  positive  terms  as  to  where  the 
assistants'  rights  begin  and  where  they  end".-"^^ 

Two  important  points  to  be  noted  in  these  words  of  the 
President  are  (1)  That  the  decision  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  anomalous  in  that  it  allowed  a  workman  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  branch  of  a  union  to  do  work  under  the  jxirisdiction  of 
another  branch,  (2)  The  President  and  Board  of  Directors,  of  whom 
the  majority  were  Pressmen,  favored  a  broad  liberal  policy  toward 
the  helper.   It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  practical  all  unions 
where  the  helpers  and  journeymen  are  organized  into  a  single  national 
union,  the  officers  hav3  advocated  less  selfish  policies  toward  the 
assistants  than  have  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  national 
unions.   In  many  instances  the  National  Union  leaders  have  championed 
measures  designed  to  increase  the  privileges  of  the  helpers,  long  be- 
fore the  unions  were  brought  to  accept  them. 

In  the  national  organizations  which  provide  that  journey- 
men and  their  helpers  shall  be  members  of  the  Scime  local  lodges  the 
subordination  of  helpers  is  brought  about  differently  than  it  is  in 
unions  which  have  distinct  local  lodges  for  helpers  and  mechanics. 

71-  Proceedings  (Pressmen)  1913,  p,  369. 
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A  very  common  rule  designed  to  keep  the  helpers  eo  to  speak  "under 

the  thumb"  of  the  journeymen  is  to  limit  the  niomber  of  helpers  in 

a  lodge.   For  instance,  it  is  a  regulation  of  the  National  Union 

of  Elevator  Constructors,  "That  the  niomber  of  helpers  shall  never 

-72 
exceed  the  number  of  mechanics".        In  some  unions  where  this 

policy  is  not  laid  down  in  the  national  laws,  the  local  lodges  put 

similar  limitations  upon  the  number  of  helpers  in  a  lodge.    For 

example,  it  is  a  regulation  of  a  local  union  of  Electrical  Workers 

in  Baltimore  that  "The  number  of  helpers  admitted  to  this  local 

shall  not  exceed  one  to  each  two  wiremen  in  good  standing  in  local 

-73 
No.  28". 

It  is  likewise  the  policy  of  most  unions  to  see  to 

it  that  the  number  of  helper  delegates  to  national  conventions 
shall  never  exceed  the  number  of  journeymen  delegates.   The  Eleva- 
tor Constructors  provide  that,  "Locale  entitled  to  more  than  one 

-74 
delegate  may  send  a  heiper  as  one."    When  this  ie  connected  with 

the  rule  that  the  helpers  in  the  local  shall  never  exceed  the 
mechanics  in  number,  it  is  evident  that  the  helpers  have  no 
posplbility  of  getting  control  of  the  national  conventions. 


72-  Constitution  and  By-laws,  1910,  p,  20. 

73-  Section  71. 

74-  Constitution  and  By-Laws,    1910,   article  2,    section  4. 
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The  zealousnese  with  which  mechanics  regard  their 

right  to  authority  in  the  national  conventions  is  shown  by  the 

following.    In  1904  an  amendment  was  offered  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  Tile  Layers'  Union,  which  provided,  "That  where  local  is 

composed  of  layers  and  helpers  together  sending  more  than  one 

delegate  to  the  convention,  that  one  delegate  shall  be  a' helper." 

This  amendment  though  granting  very  restrictive  privileges  to  the 

-75 
helpers  was  lost. 

In  unions  which  have  helpers  and  journeymen  in  the 
same  local  lodges,  wage  scale  disagreements,  dissatisfaction  over 
members  working  with  non-union  members,  jurisdictional  disputes 
and  contentions  concerning  the  promotion  of  the  helper  are  similar 
in  character  but  leas  tense  in  degree  than  in  unions  where  the 
helpers  and  journeymen  are  in  separate  local  lodges.   The  expla- 
nation is  aimple.    Where  helpers  are  always  in  meetings  under 
the  dominition  of  the  mechanics,  they  do  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ties for  launching  movements  designed  for  their  betterment  as 
they  do  when  they  meet  in  associations  of  their  own.   While  the 
helpers  may  express  dissatisfaction  over  various  policies  of  the 
local  of  which  they  are  a  part,  they  do  not  usually  succeed  in 
crystalizing  this  dissatisfaction  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about 
any  unified  action  on  their  part.    In  fact  if  the  helpers  in  a 
locality  under  this  form  of  organization  have  grievances,  about 

75-   Proceedings,  1904.   p.  43. 
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the  only  way  they  have  of  satisfying  them  is  by  open  rebellion, 
the  sucoeee  of  which  would  depend  largely  upon  their  strength  and 
importance  in  a  trade  as  compared  with  the  mechanics.   Not  being 
a  distinct  unit  of  the  national  organization,  they  have  no  way  to 
bring  local  disputes  before  the  general  conventions  for  settlement. 
Consequently,  practically  all  contentions  between  helpers  and 
journeymen  are  for  most  part  local  in  character  and  in  the  matter^ 
of  their  adjustment. 

In  a  few  unions  like  the  Elevator  Constructors  and 
the  Electrical  Workers  where  the  helpers  are  the  legal  learners  of 
their  trades  and  where  no  apprentice  system  intervenes  between  the 
helper  and  journeymanship,  the  difficulties  of  the  combined  organi- 
zation are  much  less  than  where  efforts  are  made  to  enforce  ap- 
prentice regulations,  and  thus  compel  the  helper  if  he  ever  legally 
becomes  a  mechanic  to  pass  through  the  intermediary  state  or  ap- 
prenticeship period.   Some  unions  like  The  Mine  Workers,  which  axe 
industrial  in  their  form  of  organization,  put  helpers  and  journeymen 
on  practically  an  equal  basis  and  have  no  apprenticeship  regulations. 
Therefore,  in  such  cases,  helper  problems  which  have  disturbed  most 
organizations  containing  helpers  are  not  present  at  all  or  exist  in 
a  very  modified  form. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  UNION  POLICIES. 

1. 
Obstacles  to  enforcement. 

There  are  certain  obstacles  which  partly  or  complete- 
ly prevent  the  execution  of  union  policies  with  respect  to  the 
helper.   These  may  be  stated  as  follows:   (1)   The  indifference 
or  the  hostile  attitude  of  those  directly  affected  by  the  policies; 
(2)  The  creation  of  non-union  shops  by  a  policy  of  strict  enforce- 
ment; (3)  The  extension  of  unionism;  (4)  Lack  of  a  definite  line 
separating  the  work  of  helpers  from  that  of  journeymen;  (5)  Non- 
uniformity  of  enforcement  by  different  local  unions;  and  (6)  The 
decay  of  apprentice  system. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  whose  lack  of 
support  if  not  their  open  opposition  to  a  union's  helper  policies 
hinders  the  execution  of  the  rules  designed  to  put  such  policies 
into  effect.   These  are  (l)  The  journeymen  themselves;  (2)  The 
employers;  and  (3)  The  helpers. 

The  difficulties  thrown  by  journeymen  in  the  way  of 
enforcement  of  these  policies  will  be  considered  under  five  heads, 

(a)  The  desire  of  artisans  to  perform  highly  skilled  work  only; 

(b)  The  innate  desire  of  individuals  to  be  in  positions  of  authority 
over  others;  (c)  The  desire  of  workmen  to  exploit  fellow  workmen; 
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(d)  Personal  friendship  between  mechanics  and  helpers  and  (e)  class 
differences  and  prejudices.    All  of  these  have  to  do  more  or  less 
with  the  employment  and  promotion  of  helpers;  the  third  concerns 
also  their  payment;  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  affect  to  a  consider- 
able extent  their  organization. 

It  is  almost  a  universal  fact  that  when  a  man  becomes 
in  a  high  degree  skilled  in  his  trade  that  he  is  strongly  inclined 
to  restrict  his  work,   tb  the  more  skilled  and  technical  parts  of 
the  trade.   He  takes  delight  in  doing  that  which  others  cannot  do 
or  which  they  do  with  great  difficulty.   In  addition  to  thus 
satisfying  his  desires,  to  do  highly  skilled  and  respectable  work, 
he  will  doubtless  obtain  greater  remuneration  for  hie  services. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  a  particular  employer  can  afford  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  for  the  production  of  an  article  that  there  ie  a 
possibility  for  the  skilled  artisan  to  obtain  a  higher  daily  wage 
when  the  low  grade  work  is  done  by  a  cheap  workman,  than  when  the 
skilled  men  do  all  the  work  themselves.   This  desire  of  workmen 
to  reach  the  topmost  rungs  of  the  ladder  both  in  work  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  skill  and  in  the  wage  received  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  increase  of  employment  and  promotion  of 
helpers  in  many  trades,  and  has  been  a  great  stumbling  block  to 
unions  in  their  efforts  to  restrict  or  abolish  helpers  of  any  kind. 
The  testimony  of  both  the  employers  and  prominent  unionists  beeurs 
out  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 
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The  editor  of  the  Plumbers  Official  Journal  in  commenting 
the  diepoBition  of  every  journeyman  to  demand  a  helper  said:  "Plumbers 
are  ashamed  to  be  seen  carrying  overalls,  cleaning  and  polishing 
tools."    Organizer  Burke  of  the  Plumbers, said:  "We  have  no  one  to 
blcune  but  ourselves  as  the  journeymen  in  all  the  eastern  country  are 
too  lazy  to  carry  their  own  kits.   The  majority  want  a  boy  with  them 
all  the  time.   In  some  cases,  I  have  known  men  to  quit  work  v/here 
they  were  refused  a  helper.  "'^   In  speaking  along  this  same  line 
the  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  said: 
You  will  notice  from  the  report  on  strikes  that  we  have  had  several 
strikes  against  the  introduction  of  the  "handymen"  system.   The  em 
ployers  are  not  to  blame  for  this  in  all  cases.    Now  and  then  we 
find  instances  where  machinists  refuse  to  do  a  certain  class  of  work. 

As  a  result  the  employer  is  forced  to  employ  whomever  he  can  to  do 

3 
the  rest  of  the  work. " 

In  almost  perfect  harmony  with  the  above  statements  are  the 
following  from  prominent  employers.   John  S.  Perry,  a  former  stove 
manufacturer  of  Albany,  in  commenting  on  the  "Berkshire"  system  said: 
"From  tim.e  immemorial,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  molders' 
union,  it  was  a  custom  almost  without  exception  for  a  molder  to  em- 
ploy at  least  one  helper  and  not  unfrequently  two  and  even  three. 

It  would  have  been  considered  a  handicap  if  they  had  been  denied  this 

4 
privilege."     a  Chicago  employer  in  answer  to  some  questions  asked 

1  Official  Journal. 

2  Official  Joarnal,  Eec.  1308,  p.  10 

3  Machinists  Journal,  June,  1903,  p.  486. 

4  Iron  Molders  Journal.  May  ,  1877. 
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by  the  Labor  Commission  affirmed  that  they  worked  as  many  "handymen" 

as  they  would  do  if  they  ran  a  non-union  shop.   By  way  of  explanation 
he  said:  "'JVe  find  that  while  machinists  may  object  to  "handymen" 
doing  the  work  for  which  they  are  competent,  they  themselves  do  not 
wish  to  do  this  class  of  work,  and  in  this  case  have  dropped  their 

complaints  if  told  they  would  have  to  do  it  if  they  did  not  allow 

o 
the  "handymen"  to  do  it." 

Closely  connected  with  the  desire  of  a  man  to  do  skilled 
work  only  is  that  innate  desire  to  control  and  supervise  other  work- 
men, thus  exalting  his  own  importance  and  position.   A  writer  in  the 
Iron  Molders'  Journal  complains  about  this  as  follows:   "Let  us  pay 
a  visit  to  a  car  wheel  shop.   What  do  we  find?  Two  men  working 
together;  one  is  a  raolder,  the  oth©  "  is  a  helper.   Between  them  they 
do  two  days'  work.  The  helper  prepares  the  chill,  inserts  the  pattern, 
d-es  all  the  running, and  the  molder  finishes  the  molds.   But  it  it 
is  blue  Monday,  the  molder  lays  back  upon  his  dignity  and  the  helper 
becomes  both  molder  and  helper  for  the  day." 

The  third  reason  why  some  journeymen  are  loath  to  part 
with  the  helper  and  to  have  i«tv«  his  work  restricted,  is  due  to  the 
proneness  of  journeymen  to  exploit  the  work  of  others.   Journeymen 
who  are  paid  by  the  day,  by  allowing  their  helpers  to  encroach  upon 
mechanics  work  are  thus  relieved  of  work  supposed  to  be  performed 
by  themselves.   At  the  Convention  of  Machinists  in  1911,  when  the 
helper  question,  as  was  customary,  was  being  threshed  out,  a  delegate 


5  11th  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  231. 

6  Iron  Molders  Journal,  Oct.  1,  1373,  p.  133. 
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said:   "The  trouble  is  not  with  the  helper  or  the  specialist  but 
with  the  machinist  who  is  directly  r^;3ponsible  for  the  advancement 

of  the  helper  in  the  shop^  ofttimes  teaching  him  to  do  the  work  which 

7 
he  is  paid  as  a  machinist  to  do  himself. "       If  the  journeymen  are 

paid  by  the  piece  each  of  them  is  usually  anxious  to  have  a  helper 
or  helpers,  that  he  may  exploit  them  for  the  sake  of  money  gain.  For 
example,  before  the  organization  of  the  Iron  Molders  Union,  each  molder 
in  order  to  make  a  profit  from  the  work  of  others,  hired  one  or  more 
helpers.   Whether  the  journeyman  was  paid  by  the  piece  or  so  much  for 
each  complete  stove,  for  both  methods  were  practiced  at  different 
times  and  at  different  places,  the  greater  the  number  of  apprentices 
directed  by  him,  the  greater  the  output  and  consequently,  the  larger 
his  wages.   Later  on  the  niamber  of  "Berkshires"  allowed  each  journey- 
man was  limitted  by  union  regulations  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  trade,  wtis  being  recruited.   Many  of  the  older  members  com- 
i)lained  bitterly  and  evaded  the  intent  of  the  regulation  by  adopting 

a  boy, for  the  union  recognized  the  right  of  a  journeyman  to  teach  his 

p 
own  son."    Likewise,  the  experience  of  the  Iron  Steel  and  Tin  work- 
ers, and  the  Potters  has  demonstrated  that  any  attempt  to  regulate 
the  payment  of  the  helper  by  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  rate  will 
be  evaded  by  the  journeymen  when  it  is  to  their  financial  interests 

to  do  80. 

Not  unfrequently  it  happens,  so  state  many  trade  union  leaders  , 
that  union  regulations  restricting  helpers  to  unskilled  work  are 
violated  by  jo'orneymen  who  for  some  reason  have  a  peculiar  personal 


7   Proceedings,  1911,  p.  148 
8  Motley,  Apprtnt iceship  in  American  Trade  unions,  p.  24 
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interest  in  their  helpers.   This  personal  interest  may  arise  as  a 
result  of  family  or  neighborly  relations  or  from  long  and  intimate 
association  of  the  journeyman  and  his  helper.   Again,  this  same  per- 
sonal interest  in  a  helper  often  prompts  a  mechanic,  aided  by  his 
fiiends,  to  secure  his  helper  protigee  recognition  as  a  mechanic  worthy 
of  union  membership. 

Social  inequality  growing  out  of  class  and  race  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  journeymen  oftenthwart  the  policy  of  a  national  union 
concerning  the  helper.    In  some  sections  the  mechanics,  regardless 
qI   the  regulations  of  their  general  union,  absolutely  refuses  to  do 
anything  which  would  tend  to  obliterate  the  social  differences  between 
them  and  their  helpers.   When  the  Blacksmiths  Union  made  plans  to  have 
helpers  in  their  trade  become  the  legal  learners  of  the  trade,  the 
blacksmiths  in  the  South  objected  because  their  helpers  were  mostly 
negroes  and  to  have  allowed  them  to  become  smiths  would  have  meant  as- 
sociation in  the  same  local  lodges.   This  the  white  smiths  would  not 

for  a  moment  tolerate  and  this  policy  of  the  national  union  virtually 

9 
became  void,  so  far  as  the  South  was  concerned. 

The  retarding  influence  upon  union  helper  policies  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  employment  and  promotion  of  helpers.   Sometimes,  how- 
ever, mechanics  seriously  interfere  with  a  national  union's  pdlicy  in 
organizing  the  helper.   As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  social 
inequality  and  prejudice  have  frequently  determined  a  union's  plana  in 
organizing  helpers.   This  same  spirit  or  difference  has  often  prevent- 
ed the  organization  of  the  helpers  after  the  national  union  had  decided 

9   St-iteii;ent  made  to  the  writc-r  by  the  President  of  the  Blacksmiths' 
Union 
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to  organize  them.    The  national  body  i?  usually  oompoeed  of  the 
men  of  a  trade  who  have  more  liberal  views  than  has  the  average  workman 
in  that  trade.    Therefore,  the  national  convention  frequently  takes 
a  stand  much  in  advance  of  what  some  local  unions  are  pr ^ared  to  ac- 
cept.  For  instance,  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  National  Union 
of  Tile  Layers  to  have  all  tile  layers'  helpers  organized,  yet  because 
of  the  prejudice  atainst  the  negro,  i^  ^^s  been  impossible  to  carry 
out  this  policy  in  the  South  where  practically  all  helpers  in  the 
trade  are  negroes.   The,  mechanics  eimply  refuse  to  alloAv  the  negroes 
to  be  organized  in  any  relation  whatever  to  themselves.   In  other 
trades,  instances  are  numerous  where  class  prejudice  through  the 
medium  of  local  unions  has  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  the  plan  of 
the  national  association  to  organize  all  auxiliary  workmen. 

In  unions  like  the  teeimeters  where  the  rules  often  demand  but 
never  restrict  the  use  of  the  helpers,  it  is  obvious  in  the  light  of 
previous  discussions,  that  the  union  journeyman  is  not  a  hinderance 
in  the  carrying  out  of  such  rules,  for  regulations  of  this  character 
tend  to  aid  rather  than  to  retard  the  fulfillment  of  the  Artisan* 
desire  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  roughs  unskilled  work,  and 
also  his  desire  to  be  a  kind  of  overseer  of  others  with  whom  he  works. 

The  group  of  persons  who  perhaps  are  most  active  in  obstructing 
union  legislation  with  respect  to  the  helper  is  the  employing  class. 
That  employers  do  not  readily  yield  to  the  dictates  of  the  unions  with 
regard  to  the  employment,  work  and  promotion  of  helpers  is  indicated 

10   So  stated  Secretary  of  National  Association  in  an  interview  with 
the  writer. 
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in  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  national  Metal  Trades 
association.   The  following  quotation  from  one  of  these  principles 
illustrates  well  the  position  of  empolyees  on  these  queetions:  "Since 
we,  the  employers,  are  responsible  for  work  turned  out  by  our  workmen, 
owe  must  have  full  discretion  ■''o  designate  the  men  we  consider  com- 
petent to  perform  the  work  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
that  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the  question  of  competency  of  the  men 
being  determined  solely. "^^  In  accordance  with  this  principle  this 

same  association  declares  that"  the  number  of  apprentices,  helpers 

1 2 
and  Kandymen  to  be  employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer", 

A  similar  rule  of  the  National  Founderss  'Association  is  that  "  the 

number  of  apprentices  herlpers  and  handymen  will  be  determined  sole- 

13 
i   ly  by  the  requirements  of  the  employer". 

While  these  declarations  may  be  partly  the  expressions 
of  a  spirit  of  independence  on  the  part  of  th^ employers  there  are 
strong  economic  reasons  why  they  do  not  wish  to  be  restricted  in  the 
employment  and  work  of  helpers. Auxiliary  workmen  may  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  employer  because  of  economy  (1)  in  the  use  of  labor; 
(S)  in  supplying  sufficiency  of  labor  in  times  of  general  trade  ac- 
tivityj  and  ,  (3)  in  the  use  of  machinery. 

In  many  trades  where  the  character  of  the  work  is  such 
that  one  or  more  persons  must  work  together  or  where  work  can  be  sub- 
divided into  skilled  and  unskilled  parts  but  must  be  performed  as  a 
unit,  the  employers  favor  the  use  of  helpers.   Their  plea  is  in  many 
cases  work  can  be  done  as  well  and  as  quickly  by  one  skilled  craftsman 

11  The  Review,  March,  1914,  p.  V 

"      12      Ibid   P.    VI 
•  ■■     13     lb  id  P .    II I 
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working  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  lee-  skilled  ae  by  two  or 

more  expert  mechanics.    For  example,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 

a  steam  fitter  and  a  good  helper  can  do  as  much  construction  work 

as  can  two  steeun  fitters  working  together  and  what  is  more,  if  two 

jcurneymen  work  together  it  is  practically  sure  that  one  of  them  will 

"^erve  in  the  relation  of  a  helper  to  the  other.   Likewise,  where 

it  is  possible  to  sub-divide  work  into  skilled  and  unskilled  parts, 

a 
it  is  :o  the  employers  interst  to  make  such/division  of  work  and 

employ  labor  corresponding  in  skill  to  the  work  to  be  done.   Thus  it 
is  an  expensive  business  for  contracting  plumbers  and  steam  fitters  to 
have  heavy  material  carried  to  the  place  of  construction  by  journey- 
men who  receive  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  day. 

Also  it  is  to  the  interests  of  employers  to  be  unrestricted 
in  the  use  of  helpers  whenever  such  use  will  enable  the  high  priced 
mechanic  to  continue  uninteruptedly  at  highly  skilled  work.   On  this 
point  we  quote  from  Kr.  Perry,  stove  manufacturer  as  follows:  "A  large 
portion  of  the  flasks  requires  two  persons  to  lift  off  and  close. 
Consequently,  if  there  are  no  helpers,  molders  are  subject  to  constant 
interruptions  in  assisting  each  other  ,^:^luable  time  is  lost  by  skilled 
workmen. 

Another  reason  why  employers  do  not  wish  to  be  restricted  in 
the  employment  of  helpers  is  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  business  ^nd 
especially  to  the  need  for  workmen  in  times  of  general  trade  activity. 
Usually  there  are  in  a  town  or  city  only  a  sufficient  number  of  jour- 
neymen to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  different  trades.   When 

14   Iron  Moulders  Journal,  1877. 
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a  rush  comes  on  and  the  supply  of  mechanics  is  exhausted,  the  em- 
ployers wish  where  possible  to  advance  their  work  by  employing  more 
helpers  and  havinr;  them  do  the  less  skilled  parts  of  the  work  which 
is  sometimes  performed  by  full  mechanics.   For  instance,  in  a  season 
when  building  is  very  active,  master  plumbers  often  desire  to  employ 
helpers  to  take  from  the  journeymen  all  the  labor  possible,  in  order 
that  a  contracitmay  be  finished  within  a  specified  time.   At  a  National 
Convention  of  I/^aster  plumbers  in  1885,  one  of  the  delegates  said: 
'Yet  the  fluctuations  of  our  business  are  of  such  a  nature  that  from 

necessity  young  men,  men  must  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time 

15 

be  employed  ae  helpers  for  the  journeymen?   However,  the  speaker 
recognized  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertions  of  the  journeymen 
plumbers  that  such  a  system  is  fruitful  of  evils,  for. in  a  continuation 
of  his  remarks  he  33id:  "These  men  soon  travel  from  shop  to  shop  seek- 
ing employment.  This  system  needs  attention." 

In  some  industries  manufacturers  claim  that  by  using  helpers 
they  are  oftern  saved  the  cost  of  duplicating  machinery  and  patterns. 
Mr.  Perry,  whom  we  have  previously  quoted,  says  in  this  connection^ 
"Such  aid  is  important  to  the  manufacturer  .  A  molder  alone  can  put 
up  thirty  of  one  of  the  large  pieces  of  a  stove,  while  the  demand  for 
theae  might  be  say  forty  pieces  a  day.   With  a  helper  he  might  put 

up  forty  and  save  duplicating  patt^rna.   We  have  saved  in  this  way 

16 
thousands  of  dollars," 

For  the  very  same  reasons  that  it  is  often  advantageous  to 

the  employers  to  use  helpers,  it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  promote 

helpers.    It  might  be  added  further  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


15  Proceedings  National  Assn.  of  faster  Plumbers,  1885,  p.  181* 
16  Iron  Ivolders  Journal,  1877. 
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of  the  employer, promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  auxiliary  workmen 
is  preferable,  because  it  gives  him  a  wider  field  from  which  to 
choose  advanced  workmen,  thus  enabling  birr,  to  employ  a  selective 
process  in  the  promotion  of  his  employes  to  positions  requiring 
skill  and  responsibility.  ^' 

It  is  readily  seen  that  for  the  reasons  herein  given  that 
the  employers  may  not  always  be  in  harmony  with  the  policies  of 
the  unions  with  respect  to  the  employment,  work  and  promotion  of 
helpers.   In  fact,  if  they  were  there  would  be  little  necessity  for 
the  crystalizing  of  such  policies  into  very  definite  and  positive 
rules.   Theoctent  to  which  the  einployers  will  hinder  the  execution 
of  such  policies  as  were  outlined  in  chapter  Iiy  of  thie  study,  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  economic  loss  which  the  enforcement  of  any 
union  rule  would  bring  to  them.   If  the  loss  be  slight,  the  employers 
might  yield  without  any  considerable  opposition.   On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  loss  be  great,  the  employer  might  resist  such  regulation  to 
the  extent  perhaps  that  he  would  temporarily  shut  down  his  plant  rather 
than  yeild  to  the  demands  of  the  union. 

The  third  class  of  persons  which  oftex'n  acts  as  a  hinderance 
to  the  enforcement  of  union  helper  policies  is  the  helper  class  itself. 
It  is  llhe  interest  of  thib  class  in  such  policies  which  makes  the 
execution  of  union  regulations  pertaining  to  the  abolition,  promotion 
and  payment  of  helpers  distinctly  i^ifferent  from  the  enforcement  of 
most  union  regulations.    Rules,  such  for  example  as  those  having  to 
do  with  hours  of  labor  and  the  s'"nitary  conditions  of  the  shops  concern 

17   In  interviews  with  employers  in  different  trades  quite  a 
number  of  them  emphasized  this  point. 


; 
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The  extent  of  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  is  the  resultant  of  two  , 
more  or  less , contending  forces. On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the 
enforcement  of  a  rule  pertaining  to  assistant  workmen  is  the  resultant 
of  three  distinct  forces.   Obviously,  the  outcome  in  one  case  may  be 
radically  different  from  the  outcome  in  the  other.   To  illustrate,  if 
a  local  union  in  any  trade  demands  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  wages 
the  success  of  their  demand  will  depend  upon  the  views  of  the  employers 
as  to  the   justness  of  the  increase  and  upon  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  employes  and  the- employers.   But  if  the  same  union  demands  that 
helpers  must  be  confined  to  such  and  such  work,  the  securing  of  their 
demand  may  be  rendered  less  certain  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  both  em- 
ployers and  helpers  oppose  it. 

It  is  natural  that  every  workman  should  seek  to  obtain  labor 
which  will  bring  him  ,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  money 
return  in  proportior  to  the  labor  expended.   Therefore,  every  helper 
seeks  opportunity  for  advancement  in  his  trade  or  industry.   If  the 
employer  offers  him  a  position  which  carries  with  it  a  larger  wage 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  receive,  he  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
anxious  to  grasp  the  opportunity.  Especially  will  he  be  inclined  to 
do  this  if  by  so  doing  he  gets  rid  of  doing  unskilled  work.   If  the 
journeymen  go  on  a  strike  to  enforce  the  rule  that  helpers  shall  be 
confined  to  helpers'  work  and  never  be  promoted  to  journeyraenship , 
those  helpers  who  are  semi-skilled  mechanics  will  likely  act  as  strike 
breakers,  for  such  an  occasion  presents  them  with  a  rare  opportunity 
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for  rapid  promotion.   Especially  if  the  helper  ia  not  organized  in 
connection  with  the  journeymen,  will  he  be  likely  to  disregard  entirely 
the  welfare  of  the  union  mechanics. 

Journeymen  engaged  in  piece  work  may  establish  a  standard  rate 
for  the  payment  of  helpers,  but  the  helper  himself  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  ef fective-ness  of  the  prescribed  wage.   As 
was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  neither  the  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers 
nor  the  potters  have  ever  been  able  to  satisfactorily  carry  out  their 
regulations  on  this  point.   In  fact,  it  is  more  dif iicult  to  enforce 
a  prescribed  wage  for  helpers  than  it  is  for  employers  to  enforce  their 
wage  scale  for  journeymen.   The  journeymen  are  never  sure  of  the  net 
earnings  of  their  employers,  and  therefore  do  not  know  just  what  amount 
can  be  forced  from  them  in  wages.   On  the  contrary,  helpers  know  the 
standard  rate  of  pay  for  journeymen,  and  are  always  ready  to  claim 
for  themselves  a  larger  share  than  what  the  mechanics  think  they  should 
have. 

As  in  the  case  of  w^es,  so  in  that  of  organization,  the  helper 
often  stands  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  the  journeymen's  policies. 
As  already  pointed  out,  in  most  unions  composed  of  mechanics  and  helpers, 
the  mechanics  ai©  given  a  decidedly  controling  influence.   To  this, 
many  helpers  object,  and  refuse  to  ally  themselves  with  an  organization 
wherein  their  rights  and  priviliges  are  curtailed.   They  prefer  to  be 
deprived  of  union  advantages  rather  than  suffer  what  they  consider 
tyranical  rule  under  the  journeymen.    In  1913,  when  the  Boiler  Makers 
at  their  International  Convention,  were  planning  to  abolish  helpers' 
local  unions  and  make  he  helpers  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
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journeymens '  lodges,  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  helpera  under 
the  new  arrangement  was  sprung.   It  was  proposed  that  helpers  be  not 
eligible  for  the  offices  of  president  and  business  agent  to  which 
proposal  the  helpers  energetically  protested.   One  of  their  leaders, 
delegate  Souder,  said,   if  there  was  so  much  opposition  to  the  helpers 

holding  office  that  he  for  one  did  not  want  to  be  taken  in  with  the 

18 

Boiler   Makers. 

The   Iron,   Steel   and  Tin  Workers  at   an  early  date    in  their 
history,    made  provisions    for  the   helpers   to   come    into   the   union 
unhampered  by  any  restrictions  upon  their  progress.     But   the  helpers 
in  all  cases  did  not   avail  themselves  of  this   extended  privilige  and 
at    the  present   time   many  helpers   are   non-union  men.      This   may  be  part- 
ly  do.e    to   the    facts   that   many  helpers   are  but    temporary  workmen  In  the 
industry  and  others  are   foreigners  who  do   not   speeik  the  English  lan- 
guage,  yet   doubtless   the   system  of   employment    and  payment   of  helpers 
by   the    journeymen  has   contributed  much  to   the   unwillingner?s   of  the 
auxiliary  workmen  to  be  organized  with  the  mechanics.      This   form  of 
organization  -Is  distasteful   to   helpers    just   as    it   would  be  distaste- 
ful to   the    journeymen  to  organize   in  conjunction  with  their   employers 
and  allow  them  to   take   the   lead   in  all  important   matters.      Thus   it 
is   seen  that    insistence   on  one  policy  -vith   respect   to   helpers  often 
prevents   the   enforcement   of  another. 

The   second  obstacle  to   the   enforcement  of  union  policies   is 
the  possibility  that    strict   enforcement   -vill   tend  to   fill   and   to 
create   non-union  shops.      This   question  was  dealt   with  in  a  previous 

18       Proceedings,    1912,   p.    138 
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chapter,   and   need  not   receive  more   than  a  passing   notice  at    this  point. 
Sufficth  to    say   that    if  union  restrictions  upon  helpers   are   especially 
galling,    that    those  helpers  who  become   semi-skilled  or   efficient   work- 
men    will    seek    employment    in  non-union  shops.      This    increase  of   non-union 
men  and  men  who   aire  willing   to  become   non-unionists,    will  be   conducive 
to   the   creation  of  other   non-union  establishments,    which   in  turn  will 
prove  detrimental  to  unionism. 

The  third  obstacle  to  the   carrying  out  of  union  policies,   the 
extension  of   unionism,    is   a  very   closely   connected  with  that   of   the   crea- 
tion of   non-union  shops.         Helpers    in  union  shops  go    into    non-union  ter- 
ritory and  secure  employment  as   journeymen.      Later,   when  the  union  seeks 
to   extend    its    jurisdiction  to   these    new  fields    it    can  well  pursue   no   other 
policy   than  to   take   in  all  workmen  found  engaged  as  mechanics.      The   Sec- 
retary of   the   Tile   Layers,    for   instance,   told   the  writer   that    in  1913,    he 
organized  a   lodge  of   tile    layers   at   Dayton,   Ohio,    and  that    every  member 
of  that   lodge  had  formerly  been  a  helper   in  some  other  territory,  but  had 
never  before  been  recognized  by   the  union  as  competent  mechanics.      This 
same   self    interest   may    force  a  union  to   disregard    its  policy    in  individual 
cases,   where   a  helper   neither  goes    into   a  non-union  shop   nor    into   a  new 
locality.      If   a  helper    is  promoted  contrary  to   union  regulations  and  the 
conditions  are   such  that   the   local   lodge  does   not   wish  to   resort   to   stren- 
uous measures   to  prevent   or   to      nulify      -uch  promotion,    it   must   of   nec- 
essity   in  order   to   maintain   its   strength  and   its    jurisdiction  over  the 
work  claimed,    extend  the   privileges  of  membership  to   the   helper   thus 
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promoted  to  journeymenahip. 

The  fourth  dDstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  union  helper  policies 
is  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  work  of  the  helper  and 
that  of  the  mechanic.   In  some  tradea  there  is  a  very  specific  and 
somewhat  a  natural  division  of  work.  In  the  blowing  of  glass  bottles, 
lor  instance,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determinin;  the  respective 
duties  of  a  journeyman  and  a  mold  boy.   In  trades,  however,  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  tell  just  where  the  work  of  the  assistant  ends  and 
that  of  the  mechanic  begins.   Such  is  the  case  in  a  machine  or  a  black- 
smith shop  where  the  nature  of  the  work  prevents  the  establishment  of 
well  defined  jurisdictional  lines  between  the  work  of  journeymen  and 
auxiliary  workmen.  Rules  to  the  effect  that  helpers  must  be  kept  at 

helpers  work  are  difficult  to  enforce.  The  result  is  usually  a  gradual 
encroachment  of  the  auxiliary  work  upon  the  indefinitely  defined  work  of 
the  journeymen. 

This  encroachment  is  much  enhanced  when  shop  conditions  are 
rapidly  changing,  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  new  processes  of 
woitk  and  of  new  machinery.   If  a  new  machine  replacing  hand  work  is 
introduced  into  a  shop,  the  question  will  arise  is  the  promotion  of 
an  auxiliary  workman  to  the  operating  of  this  new  machine,  a  violation 
of  union  policies  and  of  union  agreements  with  employers  that  helpers 
muct  not  be  promoted  to  mechanics'  work.   The  unions  almost  invariably 
claim  that  the  operation  of  the  machine  belongs  to  the  duties  of  the 
workmen  whom  the  machine  has  displaced.   On  the  contrary,  the  employers 
may  desire  to  have  the  machine  operated  by  a  less  skilled  man,  more  than 
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likely,  a  former  helper,  who  is  willing  to  work  for  leas  than  the 
minimum  union  rate  for  journeymen.   The  usual  result,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  machinist,  is  to  force  the  union  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  to  all  the  work  of  the  shop,  and  thus  to  open  its  doors  to 
workmen  who  have  hitherto  been  declared  ineligible  for  union  membership. 
In  this  way  the  policy  of  the  union,  both  respect  to  the  promotion  and 
to  the  organization  of  helpers  are  violated  or  materially  changed. 

^  The  fifth  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  union  rules  forbiddiig 
the  promotion  of  helpers  and  their  entrance  into  a  union  as  journeymen, 
is  that  no n- enforcement  in  one  locality  may  thwart  enforcement  in  another. 
In  this  respect  the  execution  of  a  trade  entrance  requirement  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  carrying  out  of  other  union  policies.   To  illustrate,  if 
a  national  union  declare  an  eight  hour  working  rule  for  all  its  members, 
and  if  one  lodge  does  not  enforce  this  policy,  the  reaction  of  the 
failure  upon  other  lodges  is  of  little  importance.   The  lodge  not  en- 
forcing the  rule  is  the  one  which  suffer  from  the  non- enforcement. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  national  union  pass  a  rule  that  no  helper  shall 
be  promoted  to  journeymanship,  nor  to  membership  as  a  mechanic,  and  if 
one  local  union  violate  this  rule,  its  force  may  be  destroyed  in  other 
lodges.   This  is  done  by  a  simple  transfer  of  membership. 

Finally,  the  decay  of  the  apprentice  system  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  execution  of  union  helper  policies,  especially  the  policy  of  ab- 
solute prohibition  upon  the  promotion  of  helperi.   It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discusion  of  the  disappearance  of  this 
system  of  training  mechanics.   Sufficeth  to  say  that  with  the  coming 
of  the  modern  ndustrial  system,  apprentices  has"e  rapidly  disappeared, 
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though  the  name  still  survives,  and  as  has  been  seen  is  uniformly 
applied  to  various  classes  of  auxiliary  workmen.   Since  apprentices 
are  few  in  American  trades,  the  ranks  of  mechanics  must  be  filled 
from  other  sources,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  which  in  certain  trades 
is  the  group  of  auxiliary  workers  employed  therein. 

II 

MEANS  AND  METHODS  OF  ENFORCEMENT. 

Since  there  are  three  voluntary  interested  factors,  viz: 
mechanics,  helpers  and  employers,  who  may  as  groups  or  as  individuals 
be  responsible  for  the  no n- enforcement  of  union  policies  pertaining  to 
auxiliary  workmen,  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  one  or  all  of 
these  factors,  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  rules  desisned  to 
put  such  policies  into  effect. 

Unions  have  variously  prescribed  fines,  suspension  or 
expulsion  for  those  journeymen  violating  regulations  which  have  to  do 
with  auxiliary  workmen.   As  a  rule  penalties  laid  down  so  specifically 
are  never  imposed  upon  offending  members.   To  show  why  this  is  not  done 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  the  probable  effects  of  the  strict 
execution  of  such  penalty  prescribing  rules.   Let  us  take  first  a 
rule  of  the  electrical  workers , local  number  28,  of  Baltimore,  that  a 
wireman  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  for  anyone  who  employe  more  than 

the  prescribed  ratio  of  helpers  to  wireman  under  a  penalty  of  a  five 

19 
dollars  fine  for  each  offense.    If  a  local  union  be  too  weak  to  force 

an  employer  to  yield  to  its  working  rules,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
19   Constitutiorx,  Local  Union  28,  Sec.  61 
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attempt  will  be  made  to  punish  a  wiraman  for  violating  the  above 
regulation.   Forcing  a  member  to  quit  an  employer  rather  than  work 
where  too  many  helpers  are  employed  might  mean  unemployment  for  the 
union  men  in  that  shop  and  certainly  it  would  mean  the  transforming 
01  a  shop  into  a  strictly  non-union  establishment.   Only  in  a  case 
where  other  shops  were  wanting  workmen  and  were  willing  to  abide  by 
union  rules,  could  a  local  lodge  afford  to  thus  force  its  members 
to  quit  an  employer  and  give  the  shops  wherein  they  have  been  em- 
ployed over  to  non-union  ranks.   In  all  other  cases,  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  applied.   In 
short,  unless  there  is  a  great  demand  for  workmen  in  a  trade ^  a  union 
could  not  afford  to  force  its  members  out  of  a  shop  which  the  union 
itself  could  not  control 

But  if  the  punishment  were  imposed  as  prescribed, journeymen 
might  perfer  to  forfeit  their  union  membership  rather  than  to  be  forced 
into  unemployment.    Craftsmen  join  trade  unions  because  of  the  benefits 
they  hope  to  obtain  thereby,  and  when  these  benefits  in  their  eyes  become 
a  negative  quantity,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  sever  their  union  affilia- 
tions.   This  danger  of  driving  workmen  into  non-union  ranks  certainly 
has  a  restraining  influence  when  a  local  lodge  comes  to  the  considera- 
tion of  punishing  a  member  for  the  violation  of  a  rule  which  the  lodge 
cannot  enforce  through  pressure  on  the  employers. 

Likewise,  if  journeymen  voluntarily  and  independently  of 
any  initiative  on  the  part  of  employers,  desire  either  from  selfish 
or  benevolent  motives  to  disregard  the  laws  of  their  lodge,  the  restrain- 
ing force  is  not  great.    In  the  first  place,  evasion  of  regulations 
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J  is  often  easy  aiM  journeymen  do  just  about  as  they  would  if  no 
regulations  existed.   For  instance,  in  Tile  laying  only  two  men  , 
a  journeyman  and  his  helper,  usually  work  on  a  job  and  it  is  never 
known  to  others  whether  the  journeyman  keeps  his  helper  at  helper's 
work,  as  that  work  is  defined  by  the  union.   In  the  second  place, 
just  as  in  the  case  where  employers  press  mechanics  into  a  violation 
of  union  rules  fear  of  driving  journeymen  out  of  the  association,  thus 
adding  to  the  non-union  ranks  and  giving  the  employers  greater  bar- 
gaining power,  prevents  a  strict  execution  of  rules.   In  the  third 
place,  mechanics  in  assemblies  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  leaders, 
often  for  the  moment  become  very  unselfish  and  vote  for  resolutions 
which  impose  upon  themselves  restrictions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  union,  and  therefore,  for  its  in- 
dividual members.   When  the  test  comes,  however,  journeymen  as  in- 
dividuals are  not  ready  to  sacrifice  temporary  advantages,  financial 
or  other^sise,  for  the  future  betterment  of  the  craft   as  a  whole,  and 
violate  the  rules  which  they  helped  to  make.    The  reports  of  the 
officers  in  certain  trades  are  full  of  complaints  that  local  unions 
do  not  enforce  the  national  regulations  concerning  the  helpers,  but 
since  this  has  been  previously  referred  to,  illustrations  at  this  point 
are  unnecessary.   V.'hen  a  rule  is  somewhat  universally  ignored,  its 
enforcement  through  punishment  on  members  is  not  attempted. 

In  trades  where  helpers  are  unorganized  there  is  little  or  no 
pressure  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the  unions  to  secure 
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conforraity  to  their  helper  regulations.   The  auxiliary  workmen 
being  independent  of  the  unions  do  not  fear  the  loss  of  union  priv- 
ileges ani  benefits,  nor  do  they  yield  to  appeals  for  the  support 
of  labor  as  opposed  to  capitalism.    In  matters  of  a  comffion  interest 
appeals  tc  unorganized  helpers  based  on  loyalty  to  labor  usually  has 
-eight,  but  ap_^eals  of  this  nature  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
subjugation  of  those  to  'vhora  the  appeals  are  made  usually  falls  on 
deaf  ears. 

If  helpers  are  organized  in  some  relation  to  the  jo"arney- 
men  or  even  independent  of  the  journeymen  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  journeymen'  support  may  prevail  upon 
helpers  to  be  somewhat  cautious  in  .living  courtesy  to  the  rules  of 
the  union  of  which  they  are  a  part  or  upon  which  they  rely  for  support. 
Sometimes  helpers  will  enter  into  agreements  with  journeymen  which 
retard  the  advancement  of  the  helpers   For  example,  the  Viosaic  and 
Encaustic  Tile  Layers  and  the  Hexagon  Labor  Club  of  the  Tile  Layers' 
Helpers  made  the  following  agreements:  "A  member  of  the  Hexagon  Labor 
Club  shall  accompany  a  tile  layer  on  all  jobs  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  the  city  under  the  penalty  of  •i^SS.OO  for  the  first 
offense  and  $50.00  for  the  second  offense,  each  job  worked  without 
a  member  of  the  Hexagon  Labor  Club  to  be  an  offense.   Also  the  helper 
will  not  be  allowed  to  handle  tools,  to  lay  tile  of  brace  up  facings 
under  similar  penalties.   No  strike  shall  be  ordered  on  account  of 
this  agreement  until  after  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  bosses.' 
Organized  helpers  by  limiting  their  membership  and  securing 

20   Journal  cf  the  Knights  of  Labor,  May  2,  1895,  P.  3. 
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the  assistance  of  strong  local  unions  of  mechanics  in  enforcing  the 
closed  shop,  may  obtain  advantage  which  offset  restrictions  upon 
their  promotion."   However,  experience  in  inoBt  trades  shows  that  as 
a  rule  when  chances  for  promotion  come  to  helpers  that  they  will  ac- 
cept them  and  risk  the  consequences.   Therefore,  pressure  upon  helpers 
by  organized  journeymen  is  little  relied  upon  for  the  carrying  out  of 
union  policies  relating  to  auxiliary  workmen. 

Unions  in  their  endeavors  to  enforce  their  helper  regulations 
bring  pressure  to  bear  chiefly  upon  the  employers,  for  here  in  the 
last  analysis  is  the  re-al  test  of  all  such  rules.   The  means  and  methods 
employed  are  not  materially  different  from  those  used  to  obtain  con- 
cessions on  other  matters.   Strikes  against  the  employment  and  promo- 
tion of  helpers  have  been  numerous  in  many  trades.   However,  in  many 
cases  the  efticacy  of  the  strike  as  a  means  of  enforcing  regulations 
restricting  the  helper  is  not  great  because  such  auxiliary  workmen  are 
often  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers,  thus  thwarting  them  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

In  recent  years,  especially  since  many  helpers  have  been  or- 
ganized, forcible  measures  of  restricting  them  have  in  the  main  be^n 
abandoned.   In  practically  all  the  unions  wherein  the  helper  is  an 
important  factor,  endeavors  are  now  made  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possibi 
the  unions'  ideal  policies  through  agreements  between  the  unions  and 
the  employers. 

Because  the  trade  entrance  practice  of  one  local  union  may  de- 
stroy the  force  of  the  trade  entrance  policy  of  other  local  unions 
most  national  trade  unions  have  either  taken  away  or  never  granted  to 
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to  local  lodges  the  right  to  make  their  helper  and  apprentice  rules. 
j^e   weak  point  in  this  policy  is  that  it  is  no  less  difficult  to 
secure  through  the  agency  of  local  unions  the  uniform  enforcement  of 
a  national  rule  than  it  is  to  secure  uniform  legislation  through  the 
same  agencies.   For  this  reason  a  few  national  unions  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  national  regulations 
pertaining  to  trade  entrance.   Thus  the  Machinist  in  1909,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  promotion  of  helpers,  made  the  follo'ving  rule: 
"Members  introducing  any  person  or  persons  other  than  a  member  of  the 
International  Association  into  the  trade  shall  be  fined  heavily  for 

the  first  offense  and  expelled  for  the  second.   This  action  shall  not 

21 

be  construed  to  refer  to  apprentices  properly  indentured."   As  in  the 

case  of  national  trade  entrance  requirements,  so  in  the  case  of  rules 
prescribing  punishment  for  no n- conformity  to  such  requirements  the 
infliction  of  punishment  qjust  be  left  to  local  unions  and  as  .ve 
have  seen  the  extent  to  Tvhich  it  is  possible  for  a  local  lodge  to 
enforce  these  rules  depends  largely  on  forces  beyond  the  control  of 
the  unions. 

Failure  of  a  local  union  to  carrj''  out  the  mandates  of  the 
national  association  sometimes  gives  rise  to  rules  providing  for 
penalties  on  those  local  unions  not  enforcing  helper  and  apprentice 
regulations.   In  1896,  inasmuch  as  local  lodges  had  almost  universally 
failed  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Plumbers  with 
respect  to  helpers  and  apprentices,  the  National  Association  added  the 

31   Subordinate  Lodge  Constitution,  1909,  Art  VI,  Sec.  8 
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clause  to  its  constitution:  "Any  local  union  failing,  to  enforce 
these  laws  after  said  date  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined 

$50.00  and  after  four  weeks  if  not  enforced  shall  forfeit  their 

22 
charter  in  the  United  Association."   At  the  next  annual  convention 

only  two  local  unions  claimed,  to  have  lived  up  to  the  rules  this 

23 
clause  was  designed  to  enfocce.    From  Massachusetts ,  it  was  report- 
ed that  two  lodges  had  attempted  to  carry  out  to  a  letter  the  regu- 
lations of  the  national  body.   These  two  went  out  on  a  strike  and 

24 
now  appealed  to  the  National  AsBociation  for  financial  assistance. 

Needless  to  say  the  chargers  were  not  revoked, for  such  a  course  would 

have  meant  the  destruction  of  the  Association.   The  union  thus  came 

to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos'.ible  to  secure 

National  uniformity  in  these  matters. 


22  See  Constitution,  1897,  Art  XV.  Sec.  7. 

23  Proceedings,  1397,  P.  68. 

24  Ibid,  P.  71, 
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